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People 


are always in a good humor when they read FILM FUN. 
A laughing mind is a mind responsive to the good things 
of life. FILM FUN is curative; it rests the eyes and 
tickles the fancy. It is that rare combination in maga- 
zinedom—a periodical that is both artistic and amusing. 


Another point in the popularity of FILM FUN is 
that it is made up of short contributions—all but the 
stories and they are long enough to develop a plot and 
hold your interest. Everything in FILM FUN is enter- 
taining and every story complete. The average maga- 
zine holds its readers for protracted periods. The 
heroine must be trailed across Continents, through situ- 
ation after situation until you are ready to cry 


Murder! 


The readers of FILM FUN have no such agonies. 
The monthly meal of text and pictures (an average of 75 
of ’em, all in art tone) is spread for your delectation com- 
plete and filling. 

If you haven’t seen FILM FUN for some time it 
will pay you to look it up on the newsstand. It’s so 
entirely different from all the other motion picture 
monthlies. It’s a big “buy” too. Say to your newsdealer: 
Give me the October number of 


FILM FUN 


An independent illustrated monthly magazine devoted to the best interests 
of the motion picture art throughout the world. 
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DRAWN BY FRANK PAULUS The Leviathan %s Big Sister 


Here is an artist's drawing of the 56,000-ton steamship Majestic service next spring. Her hull, stood on end beside the Woolworth 
rmerly the Bismarck), the largest vessel in the world, which is Building, would top it by 164 feet She 


wui have 1245. state- 
w being completed at Hamburg for the transatlantic passenger rooms and be able to carry 


5200 persons in all Her enormous 


ervice of the White Star line. This giant liner is 2000 tons engines will develop 64,000 horsepower, and will be capable of dri- 
ing her at a normal speed of more than twenty-six miles an hour 


tigger than the Leviathan and will enter the New York-Southampton 
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Reduce the Overhead 
We pee the existence of large and expensive 


professional armies and navies does or does 

not promote war is a question to which his- 
tory gives no definite answer. Wars and rumors of 
war were frequent enough long before fighting was 
reduced to a profession. But all this is really beside the 
point, which is that the civilized world can no longer 
afford the maintenance of professional armies and 
navies on any such scale as that to which it has lately 
hecome accustomed. 

\n interesting proof this is elucidated in Mr. 
Lathrop’s article in this issue, “We Must Disarm in 
Self-Defense.” Germany has been made to disarm. 
This has given her such economic advantages that her 
late victors are becoming thoroughly alarmed. In other 
words, she is in the position of a corporation with a 
minimum of overhead competing with rivals whose 
overhead expenses are out of all proportion to their 
output. To continue to share the world’s markets 
with her, her late victors must reduce their overhead 
in like manner. 

To which all taxpayers will shout a mighty Amen! 
Brisbane Encounters California 


Mr. 
Ti air of California, as all the world knows, is 


like strange wine. He who drinks thereof is 

never quite the same again. It ascends to the 
altitudinous dome of Mr. Arthur Brisbane as to the 
head of the humblest tourist. Thus, after celebrating 
the climate, he speaks at a luncheon in his honor in 
San Francisco: 

“This is the real promised land. Flying machines 
will make every foot of it accessible. If a man could 
see as far ahead in real estate here as did the first Astor 
in New York, instead of buying corner lots in cities 
today he would be buying mountain tops along the 


California today in Commercial Club cars and talked 
to by relays of Native Sons! 


Short and Ugly 


HERE is almost no such thing as “bad” Spanish. 

A Mexican peon, or a simple Peruvian moun- 

taineer, speaks a tongue full of sonorous tones 

and phrases of courtesy, and differing surprisingly little 

from the Spanish taught in the schools. Somewhat the 

same thing is true of French—at any rate, even “bad” 

French, if translated literally, is likely to have an 

amusingly formal and academic sound to the collo- 
quial American ear. 

Our American speech, on the other hand, seems to 
tend toward an almost monosyllabic simplicity, or to 
the substitution for orthodox speech of a few  labor- 
saving slang symbols. Two people board the train 
after a hurried flight in a friend’s automobile, and the 
following conversation ensues: 

“Some ride!” 

“Dll say it was! 

“Sure is! We come round that corner 
an hour!” 

“We sure did! Some car, that bug!”’ 

“Sure is! Some hill-climber, too! D’vou see her take 
that mesa hill on high? Some climb!’ 

“Sure was! Some little ranch, that o’ George's, huh?” 

“Sure is! Some . ; 

And so on, ad lib. This particular conversation is 
reported from Colorado, but it could probably be du- 
plicated, with slight variations, in Illinois or New Jersey. 
Constant development of this method of communica- 
tion ought to eliminate everything but the “‘sure’’ and 
“some,” and in time we could do away with intellectual 
labor altogether and converse like the cave-men in a 
series of grunts. 


George is sure some driver!” 
at thirty miles 


Another Burning Question 


' coast. You would see investors looking for nice slant- HE average Congressman—let alone the average 
ing places where a flying-machine could land conveni- citizen—little wots of the pressing necessity for 
ently. Later, every rich man who wanted to buy a federal regulation of aerial navigation. But the 
place for his old age would come to € alifornia and buy puilders and the operators of aircraft are painfully 

his mountain top. My advice to everybody = to buy aware of it. The total absence of such a code is respon- 
a mountain and put it aside for his grandchildren. sible, more than any other single factor, for the prac- 


bl Well, there are lots of chances to get rich in this tig) stagnation of aviation in this country since the 
if way. And who shall say that Mr. Hearst’s Man Fri- yo, 
ais wi een ri on great Daniel Webster. Obviously, capital will not interest itself in a business 
> > Vv € © “—) 4 . 
ou remember what Daniel sai which has no fixed and general legal status. Insurance 
of) “What do we want with this vast worthless area?’ This region of companies will not underwrite an enterprise whose 
" savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of Dakine stake ave detesminel naltt “* ail 
i dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? To what use could we ever hope to /!#D1Ity risks are determined neither by precedent nor 





put these deserts or those endless mountain ranges, impenetrable and 
covered to their very base with eternal snow? What can we ever hope 
to do with a western coast of three thousand miles, rockbound, cheer- 
less, uninviting, and not a harbor on it? Mr. President, I will never 
vote one cent from the public treasury to place the Pacific Coast one 
inch nearer Boston than it now is.” 


Mr. 


Webster touring southern 


Fancy the great 





statute. 

What is needed, apparently, is a constitutional 
amendment vesting authority for the regulation of 
flight in the federal government. 

The question is of the first magnitude and demands 
the earnest and early consideration of Congress. 
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“Ehrenbreitstein, which, standing directly across the river from American army headquarters on a challenging hill, invites every newcomer to climb it.” 


THE LOTUS EATERS OF THE RHINE 


SNEAKED up on Coblenz from 
behind; that to Coblenz 
from Berlin. 


is, I went 


It had been two vears since I had seen 
the town, and then I had entered it from 
Paris along the French and American 
military railroads. Then I 
shifted from one American military po- 
liceman to another as one is who falls 
into the machinery of the American or 
Coblenz then was full 


had been 


any other army. 
of American soldiers who wanted to go 
home. They had come to Europe to 
tight and now the fighting was over. 
wanted to. hurry back to their 
homes, tell the folks what they had seen 
and done in the war, and get back to their 
“When do we go home? Don’t 


Chey 


ld jobs. 

yu newspaper men know when we go 
home?’ was the question that every offi- 
cer and doughboy asked. 

But in this year of 1921 it was differ- 
ent. 
n approaching the American line through 
the enemy country. All the way down 
from Berlin I had as a traveling mate a 
German officer of the old school, who was 


There was something fascinating 


stationed at Coblenz as interpreter for 
the Allied Rhine Commission 
terious League-al organization. “It is 
ery fortunate to have such a position in 
“Most of the for- 
German officers have absolutely 
uothing. And besides,” he added, as if 
le thought his luck would never cease, 
1 am paid in American dollars.” 

It was necessary for us to change trains 
some three hours out of Coblenz, and 


~—some mys- 


these days,” he said. 


Iner 


destination. 
Shortly we began to climb. We were 
mounting the great hills that border the 
Rhine. Coblenz was the home town of 
‘lis former German officer. As a boy 
le had played all along the Rhine in 
‘ramping excursions. At one little town 
lle pvinted out to me the school to which 
¢ had been sent as a boy. 


take a stub-train to our 


By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


* Ach!” he said, “but I was lonely when 
I got off the train at that railroad station 
first 


and he 


to go to school. It time 


the world!” 


was my 
alone in laughed 
heartily. 

Try as I would I could not get this 
officer to criticise the American army on 


the Rhine. His 


He was a cosmopolitan 














UNDERWOOD 
Maj.-Gen. Henry T. Allen, Commander of Amer- 
ica’s forces of occupation on the Rhine. 


regiment was such a top-notcher in the 
old German army that some of its offi- 
cers, including himself, had once gone 
with the Kaiser on a visit to England. 
He was willing to argue with me about 
plenty of things—the causes of the war, 
the sinking of the Lusitania, the execu- 
tion of Nurse Cavell—and he took no 
pains to hide from me the fact that he 
was still a Prussian at heart, and that 
one day France had better look out. He 
didn’t lack convictions and the bravery 
to express them, but I couldn’t get him 


to say one critical word against the 
(American army on the Rhine. 

“They are good soldiers,” he said. 
“They are not mean-minded. They 
have no hate. They are orderly. They 


marry our girls. They spend their money. 
And if they stay here very much longer, 
I think we shall make good Germans out 
of them.” 

At several stations I noticed French 
sentries on duty. 

“What are the French doing here?” I 
asked. “I thought the Americans were 
covering the Rhine territory.” 

“Yes,” 
“Have you seen the plan of the American 
occupation drawn out on paper? It looks 
like a fan, doesn’t it, with the handle at 
Coblenz? Well, the outer edge of that 
fan is all French. 


laughed the German officer. 


It is an American fan 
with an edging of French lace.” 

“Do you mean to tell me?” I insisted, 
“that there are French troops between 
the Americans and Germany? French 
troops in front of the American troops?” 
He laughed at my in- 
French 


“Ach, sure!” 

“The 

front of the Americans over a year ago.” 
And he 


other of those European tricks that were 


dignation. moved up in 


was right. It was only an 
played on Americans at every turn during 
the war, both in military and diplomatic 
matters. At Coblenz I found out from 
American officials that he was dead right 
The French troops had been moved in 
the 
before, and no American officer could get 


ahead of Americans many months 
into Germany without passing through 
the French lines. 

At last our little train twisted through 
a valley into the mountains, came out to 
the Rhine, and whirled on to a bridge 
that guided us into the town of Coblenz. 

As we ran through the town, I noted 
that building was going on everywhere. 
In one place there was a whole block of 


red brick homes going up. Stores were 
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INTERNATIONAL 
One of many reasons why Coblenz is be- 
coming an “American city.’ 


being built, and in the streets of the resi- 
dential sections houses were being erected 
by bricklayers and carpenters. I had 
seen much of Germany and had discov- 
ered that all of Germany is busy; but 
Coblenz was the busiest German town I 
had entered. 

\t the railroad station I got my first 
shock. The taxi man wanted twice as 
much for my ride as I would have paid in 
Berlin or anywhere else in Germany. He 
affixed 


taxi, a schedule of rates 


silenced my roars by showing me, 
to the wall of the 
which bore the 
‘American Army of Occupation.” 

My next observation was of the strange 
actions of the German traffic policemen. 
them had a different ‘“‘go- 


approving seal of the 


Every one of 


ahead” signal. In all of Germany, out- 
side of Coblenz, there is one standard 
signal; is a stiff, hinged movement. 
But these German policemen, who stood 
side by side with American army M. P.’s 
put individuality and “silk” into their 
motions. They had “class”; their mo- 
tions contained curved and graceful 
swings; and—wonder of wonders—they 
“kept smiling.” 

A few hours in Coblenz gave me the 
impression that all the “wall mottoes”’ 
and “desk mottoes” that were ever de- 
vised in the United States had been put 
into effect in Coblenz. I didn’t see the 
“mottoes” themselves on the walls of 
Coblenz, but I saw them in the offices of 
and I saw their results 
folks of Coblenz. 
Now,’ 


the officers, 
among the German 
“Keep Smiling,” “Do It 
“Don’t Park 
Here!” “Talk 
Sense!” “To-day 
Is the Big Day!” 
“Use Your Back- 
bone Instead of 
Your Wish- 
bone!”’—all of 
these bits of 
American p hi- 
losophy seemed 
to me to have en- 
tered into the 
lives of the Ger- 
mans of Coblenz. 
A thousand times 
in Coblenz I saw 
that incredible 
thing—a Euro- 
pean German 
with “pep.” 

If anyone fears 
that the Ameri- 
cans on the Rhine are likely to be turned 
into Germans, if they remain long enough 
he has only to take a look 
If Coblenz doesn’t turn 
At al- 





KEYSTONE 


in Coblenz, 
over Coblenz. 
American it will be surprising. 








INTERNATIONAL 


In the vicinity of Coblenz one often encounters an American patroling party, similar to this one, and in the arca 
Stars and Stripes flies our fighting men are receiving wonderful military training along every line. 


where the § 


most any stated time during the past 
eighteen months one-third of the dough- 
boys in Coblenz had German wives, Ger. 
man children—and American households: 
with American papers, American books. 
American news about Big League ball 
American candy, American chew 
ing gum, and letters and news from the 


scores, 


folks in some American home across the 
I went into the homes of Ameri 
Coblenz, and they were 
homes. The food was 
talk and the thought 
and the wife and chil 


water. 
can soldiers 
not German 
American, the 
American 
dren were happy. 

“At least four thousand German girls 
have emigrated to the United States,” 
said an officer at Coblenz, “‘without ever 
stepping a foot out of this town.” 

The troops I found at Coblenz this time 


were 





“Among the officers the desire to remain in Coblenz is even more pronounced 
than among the doughboys,” 


different from the soldiers | 
Those 
men of two years before had gone to 
Europe to fight; these men that I saw 
now had come to Europe to “occupy.” 
The other men were impa 
tient to get home; these men 
want toremain. They came 
to Germany to remain, and 
they want to stay as long as 
They are the hap 
piest, most contented men in 


were very 


had seen there two years before. 


possible, 


the American army, or, pe! 
haps, in any army in th 
world for that matter, and 
they den’t want to go hom 

And why shouldn't they be 
happy? In the first place 
ina military way they know 
doing 
The average military 
a post in the United States is 
like an round- 
house waiting to be taken out 
for a purpose. It doesn't 
know when it will be used: 
possibly it may never be used 
again; but the men in the 
unit spend their time in keep 
ing the wheels greased, the 


they are something 


unit al 


engine in a 
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olished and steam up. It’s 

Coblenz. Here everyone 
he big engine of which he is a 
part is g a job; it isn’t in the round- 
house. This gives military life at Cob- 
lenz @ purpose. 

The American soldier in Coblenz re- 
ceives thirty-five American dollars a 
month. This has brought him as high as 
3,500 marks a month, which is the salary 
of a highly-paid bank president. If he 
goes to the army stores to buy food sup- 
plies brought from America, it is true that 
his $35 will not gofar. But fresh German 
candy is better than stale American 
candy, and it costs forty marks a pound 
instead_of a hundred. Bread, if he is a 
, will cost him five marks a 
, of good quality, will cost him 
price of candy. Butter—fresh 
butter, not butter imported in 













loaf; 
half 
Ge 





KEYSTONE 


Among the delights of ihe occupied area are soda water—real American soda 
water—and ice cream, without which no Yank is ever really happy. 


tins—will cost him twenty marks a 
pound. Thirty-five hundred marks a 
month, some officers have estimated, is 
the equivalent of $3,000 a year in the 
United States. 

And the Coblenz doughboys are savers, 
too. There is the example of 


soldiers. They issued a new stock, the 
story goes, which gives the directors con- 
trol of the company. But the Tietz 
dividends which find their way into the 
pockets of the doughboys on the Rhine 
are large and luscious, as German divi- 
dends go, and Tietz Coblenz stocks are 
high-priced and sound. Many a boy or 
girl, born in Coblenz on the Rhine, will 
have a legacy of stock in this Rhine de- 
partment store. The 8,000 men who 
have found their way, through army red 
tape, to Coblenz are long-headed young 
fellows. 

But the money lure is not all. There 
is the matter of education. Every dough- 
boy who reaches Coblenz must say 
whether or not he wants to go to school. 
If he hasn’t sense enough to say “yes,” 
there’s no harm done; he just goes on be- 
ing a bonehead. If he expresses a desire 
to go to school—- 





and not more 
than one out of a 
hundred declines 
—he has the 
choice of three 
schools. He may 
go to a grade 
school, where he 
is taught all the 
elementary sub- 
jects that he 
would have in a 
good grade school 
at home. Or, if 
he is sufficiently 
advanced, he 
may go to a high 
school, where he 
will decide to re- 
ceive instruction 
in commercial 
education, in- 
cluding typewriting, stenography, book- 
keeping, filing, and so forth. Or he may 
elect to take only high school studies. If 
he is of sufficient caliber, he may go to a 
school that will fit him for West Point. 
In addition to these schools there are 





KEYSTONE 

The war is over—so far as the frauleins of 

Coblenz and vur doughboys are concerned. 

In fact, the “entente” existing between the 

conquerors and the conquered is exceedingly 
“cordiale.” 


manual training schools; where in time 
he will receive a diploma in carpentering, 
machinery work, horseshoeing, telegra 
phy, shoemaking or one of several other 
trades and occupations. And, if he finds 
that these schools are unattractive, he 
may enter the agricultural college; where 
he will have training in stock-breeding 
cattle raising and agriculture—incident 
ally furnishing a large part of the arm: 
at Coblenz with fresh vegetables and 
quantities of excellent milk and butter. 
Not one voung man in a hundred who 
has left Coblenz has gone home without 
an education which he would have missed 
in private life. For three hours a day 
and five days a week almost everybody in 


Coblenz is in a school-room. Almost 
everywhere you go vou will see some 
khaki-clad class emerging from some 


school-room 
We have considered the monetary and 


7 20 
Concluded on page y ; 





the great department store, 
for instance. The Tietz Com- 
pany owns great stores in sev- 
eral German The 
Coblenz store is a good one. 


towns, 


Some time ago, the officers at 
Coblenz say, the word went 
around among the doughboys 
that stock in the Coblenz 
Tietz Company was for sale. 
They made a rush for it. 
They dug into their savings 
and invested in Tietz. Ev- 
erybody who could find any 
shares loose bought them. 
Tietz kept going up, but the 
doughboy undaunte1. 
Tietz was the tip. The result 
was that the Tietz Company 
had to take action to prevent 
the control of the store falling 
into the hands of American 


was 


UNDERWOOD 








American troops passing in review near the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. 
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Can vou see the sme 


Epriror’s Note:—This is the first of a series 
of articles on the ever-popular subject of motion 
pictures Others will appear from time to time 
They will be written by Homer Croy, who knows 
pictures backward and forward—especially back- 
ward. Read the article and you will understand 


the backward. 


HE other day the newspapers of 

the country were startled by the 

announcement that the great 
naval battle of Jutland was to be repro- 
duced in -motion-picture form, and then 
while they were gasping they were told 
that it was all done on an “ocean” eight 
feet But to 
happen to move in and around the studios 
it is but another of the day’s happen- 
Practically all ocean battles are 


square. those of us who 


Ings. 
fought on the main stage 
of the studio. 
but some 
stuff.” 

At the big battle off 
the Jutland banks there 
motion-picture 


To us it is 


more “trick 


Was no 


camera on board—and 
yet from a motion-pic- 
ture point of view it was 
the biggest ever 


pulled off. of 


movie men would have 


thing 
Dozens 


given their right eye to 
Bell 


There were 


be aboard with a 
and Howell. 
war pictures a plenty; 
miles and miles of film 
was taken, yet when the 

ig and only naval battle 
came along there wasn't : 


TRICK STUFF 


By HOMER CROY 


To them the 
So now an 


of our movie sick, 
battle was a dismal failure. 


English company has come along and 


men 


fought it all over again—only this time 


not a soul was lost. But along toward 
the last, when the bombardment was at 
one of the men had his hand 


Outside of that 


its worst, 
pretty badly mashed. 
there were no fatalities. 

That is the way practically all the naval 
battles are fought—at the studio under 
the Cooper-Hewitts. That way you can 
get a much better picture than if you had 
a camera on the flagship. Most of the 
fighting is done with the ships out of 
sight of each other, miles apart, so that 
the camera can show nothing but an al- 
most uninterrupted view of the blue sky. 





even a Brownie on board. 


It just about made some 


“Double exposure’— 
of the lens was covered, and the effect is startling. 


it isn’t hard when you know how. 


The man with the goggies 


In making the picture half 








on is Tom Mic. 


So the records of both the British and 
German admiralty offices were studied 
and miniature ships were made and 
sailed on an eizht-foot ocean. The ships 
were an exact duplicate of the big ones 
in every way and the maneuvers they 
went through were accurately reproduced 
only you could stand and jump over 
the whole holocaust. Inch by inch the 
ships were moved along the same forma- 
tion as they went through in the big bat- 
tle, while off stage short-focus cameras 
ground away. When the pictures ap 
pear the ships will look as big as the 
originals—all due to the short focus—so 
that many people will think that some 
camera man sure had a close shave. At 
the right moment jets of smoke would 
come up, but the smoke 

isn’t as dangerous as it 

looks. A hand 


was given blowpipes and 


stage 


a carton of cigarettes. 
The blowpipes came up 
under the water and 
through the ship, so that 
when thedirector wanted 
a certain ship to, fire he 
would give the stage 
hand the word and he 
would take a pull at his 
cigarette and then run 
for the blowpipe. When 
the big battle was over, 
the stage hand had prac- 
tically smoked himself 
to death. If the Ger- 
mans hadn’t run when 
they did, he would have 
been knocked out. The 
something 


strain was 
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terrible and the poor man 
can't see a cigarette yet 
without beginning to 
shake and tremble. 

Thus have we always 
made motion pictures of 
the naval battles. The 
first naval battle ever 
fought—in motion pic- 
tures—was on the roof 
of a skyscraper in Nas- 
sau Street, New. York, 
and it was a reproduction 
of the Battle of Manila. 
The boats were only a 
few feet long, but the 
people who saw them got 
their money’s worth. If 
\dmiral Dewey’s ships 
had fired as much as the 
dummies they would still 
be whanging away. But 
the battle was a great 
success and the people 
stood in line to 
Dewey down ’em. 

And in the same way 
was reproduced the col- 
lision with the iceberg of 
the Titanic and the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. In 
fact, the sinking of th» 
Lusitania that  thrille:! 
the country in motion- 
picture form was made 
in a studio in Atlanta, Ga. 

Thus, did but the people know it, most 
of the baffling effects in. motion pictures 
are secured by the simplest and most 
natural methods. One of the most tire- 
some jobs around a picture plant is the 
making of a thriller. There is nothing 
thrilling about it—the big moment come; 
when the cook hollers “‘dinner.”” Then 
the weak and halt must look out for 
themselves.. The actor who is just about 
to be run over by a train leaps to his feet 
with real fear in his eyes. The poor man 
knows that if he doesn’t hot-foot it for 
the cook-wagon he will get practically 
nothing to eat. There’s nothing hun- 
grier in the world than a bunch of extras 
If you haven't brought 


see 


“ 


“on location.” 
a private box of your own you might just 
as well go back and signal the Black 
Diamond Express to come on. 

The making of a good wreck picture 
takes hours. It used to be that we could 
throw a dummy in front of a train and 


_Romance vanishes when the Hero thinks of Her—in the studios. 
does the thinking. 











How the Hero's eye appears after the experts 
have doctored it a bit—and added Her. 


the audience shook half the way home. 
but now they have got on to the fact that 
the person who picks himself up after 
the caboose has gone on by isn’t the same 
as went under the cowcatcher. To get 
away with it now we have to do it more 
carefully. And no longer can the villain 
tie a dummy on the track and call it a 
picture. Now there must be some ex- 


cuse for the person to be 
run over. The favorite 
way is to have him in an 
automobile and then 
bring on the train. It 
used to be that we could 
just stand an automo 
bile on the track, back 
the engine away and 
then film, 
but not to-day. Audi 
ences are too suspicious. 
You've got to give them 
something more than a 
film taken in 
Now the automobile has 
to be taken out on the 
track and the 


slowly worked out. The 


reverse the 


reverse 


scene 





car must show that it is 
upset. So it is turned 
up on its wheels and 
held in place by a wire 
that the camera won't 
record; then the engine 
is brought up and th 
big “flop” scene is made 
The cowcatcher is run 
up under the car and 
then the wire is cut and 
the automobile takes a 
Real characters 
are in the scene and not 
Audiences 


tumble. 


This is how he 


dummies. 
have got so they can 
spot dummies a mile off. Slowly, pain- 
fully the scene is made and then at the 
proper place it is “cut in” the picture. 
The picture will then show the racer 
coming down the road at a mile a min 
ute, while the train is showing some speed 
itself. The train is stopped, the car is 
brought up to the train and then rapidly 
This part of the film is 
taken in reverse so that when it is shown 
the racing car will seem to be approach- 
ing the train, when as a matter of fact it 
is going in the other direction. When 
the picture is projected it shows the rac 

ing car coming madly down the road; it 
approaches the train and then cut to the 
slowly prepared scene where the car was 
balanced on a wire. 


backed away. 


Then the next scene 
shows the train speeding on and the car 
a mangled heap—not the same car, of 
course, but anyway wonderfully and 
thrillingly mangled. 
The hard part has been to put over the 
(Concluded on page 430) 





Hard at work on a big naval battle. 


When the miniature ships are com- 
pleted they will be put on a small, indoor ocean, and then the guns will 
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begin to thunder. 





At least that is what the movie fans who finally see 
the wonderfully exciting completed film think the guns begin to do. 
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THE CAVE-DWELLERS OF THE CAPITAL 


A Study of the Hyper-Aristocracy of Washington 


HE South American diplomats 
gave a reception a while ago to 
President and Mrs. Harding in 

the charming building of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union where the scarlet) paroquets 
caw above the mango tree down on level 
Seventeenth street. It was their first 
in five vears and it assumed a unique 
function in the social life of Washington. 
It actually took the place of the inaugural 
ball. It formally opened the select life 
of the capital to a rejuvenated gayety. 

Strange that our gallant neighbors 
from the South should have performed 
this pleasant service, but it is so. The 
President and Mrs. Harding were not 
entirely averse, but they had sidestepped 
the responsibility in refusing to permit 
the Inauguration to be turned into a 
gala celebration. 

However, there is a society that is 
above the law, a super-political society 
in the capital, and it seized on this occa- 
sion to manifest itself. Here it pro- 
claimed to all and sundry that this ad- 
ministration is au fait. Which cannot 
be said of every administration—not by 
a long shot. 

On this occasion an old retired Admiral 
from the Bay State bumped into the 
Washington social register illuminatingly. 
To the writer he related his adventures, 
and not without asperity. In fact, I 
gathered that he was considerably 
annoved, though if I quoted him directly 
io that effect he might be even more 
annoved, 

It seems that he arrived in Washington 
the day of the reception, having previ- 
ously received a card of invitation from 
the Pan-American diplomats. Scorning 
the telephone as a means of polite com- 
munication he chartered one of those 
open barouches, with red wheels and a 
yellow body, manned by a colored coach- 
man in tall wicker hat and antiquated 
livery ornamented with worn” silver 
buttons, and journeved in quasi-state to 
the othcees of the Union. 

There, with becoming formality, he 
applied for a second card for the reception. 
“My sister.” he explained, “vou should 
be informed, is always with me.” 

Distressed, the clerk ran through the 
list. “But vou are down here as a bache- 
lor!” he protested. 

“True enough. However, my sister is 
my housekeeper and my constant com- 
panion. She is always included in my 
I will appreciate an 


social activities. 
added card for her on this occasion.” 
“LT am sorry, dreadfully sorry. To am 


Ry RICHARD BARRY 


Illustrated by FRANK SNAPP 


sincerely grieved, Admiral, but— 

“You mean to say you have any 
doubt?” 

“None in the least, my dear sir. I 
am only too apologetic. Permit. me to 
explain. There are no extra cards. 
None whatever. You see the Cave- 
Dwellers have swamped us.” 

“What? Who?” 

“The Cave-Dwellers. Surely you 
know whom I mean, you who in former 
vears have lived here?” 

The Admiral smiled cynically. ‘Per- 
haps 1 do—the old fossils.” 

The clerk coughed. It was not dis- 
creet to permit himself an expression of 
opinion; it was his function merely to 
relate the facts, and he proceeded; “You 
see, sir, we are allowed to receive only 
914, as the building will contain no more 
properly and we issued 1200 invitations.” 

“Wasn't that rather presumptuous?” 

“Not as we figure it here from past ex- 
perience. You see, for the last event we 
had a declination list of 26 per cent. 
This time we counted on at least 25 per 
cent. declination, but we have been hope- 
lessly disappointed. We have positive 
acceptances of over 97 per cent. and the 
situation is so acute that the Secret Ser- 
vice threatens to refuse to allow the ap- 
pearance of the President.” 

“Hum-m! murmured the balked Ad- 
miral whose mind, trained to social 
usages, readily comprehended _ the 
dilemma. 

The clerk, somewhat encouraged, con- 
tinued: “You see, sir, the declination list 
is confined practically to the Cave- 
Dwellers. The approximately 75 per 
cent are the rank and file—vou know, 
the slush list—the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Cabinet, the selected press, the Army, 
the Supreme Court, the—” The voung 
man almost added “the navy,” but in the 
presence of the Admiral becomingly 
avoided so indecorous an inclusion. 

His guest, however, was evidently 
thinking of what that sister might say if 
he returned to the hotel without the 
added card. “Go on,” he thundered, 
“include the navy and be done with it.” 

The abashed and new tongue-tied 
young man was not permitted further 
comment at the moment, for the Admiral 
promptly seized the constitutional au- 
thority of one well versed in the procedure 
of effective appeal. He demanded the 
use of a telephone, and promptly put in 
a call for the executive offices. Presently 
he was addressing Mr. Forster, the Presi- 
dents executive clerk, and, in) another 


moment, Mr. Christian, the Secretary. 
After a very brief colloquy he hung up 
the receiver sharply and turned to th 
patient. functionary, who, before — th 
blazing old eves, modestly dropped his 
own. 

“You know what they told me!” cried 
the Admiral. 

“IT can imagine,” the clerk confessed 
with apparent shame, “It was the same 
with Senator Blank this morning and 
with General So-and-so yesterday. The 
White House has nothing to say in the 
matter.” 

The Admiral pounded his stout old 
cane on the marble floor. ““Do you mean 
to tell me,” he exclaimed, “that these 
blankety-blank Cave-Dwellers are dic- 
tating to the American navy?” 

The clerk hung his head. 

“And have thev got the dashed nerve 
to take right-of-way over the President 
of the United States?” 

The young man, who up to. this 
moment, had deemed it the part of dis- 
cretion to sympathize with the asperity 
of his aged caller at last felt that he 
should at least present the claims of his 
more numerous clients. 

“We should realize,” he suggested 
soothingly, “that in a certuin sense no 
President is ever socially persona grata— 
not in the strict sense—certainly not 
from the standpoint of the true Cave- 
Dweller. You can appreciate that, my 
dear Admiral.” 

The ancient snorted partial assent to 
a dictum which received infallible sym- 
pathy from the aged cockles of his own 
breast. “But!” he fiercely protested, 
“The navy! How dare they ignore the 
navy!” 

“T am sure they have no such inten- 
tion,” the clerk mollified. 

“Hold on!” The Admiral conceived 
another strategic move. “Are these the 
same old Cave-Dwellers that I knew in 
my time—the old Georgetown Cave- 
Dwellers?” 

“They are not confined to George 
town. You find them around Franklin 
and McPherson squares and Dupont 
Circle and on the older parts of K street 
and Massachusetts avenue and—oh! in 
any place where the plumbing is out of 
date and where history has mildewed the 
dwelling. The Washington Cave-Dwel- 
ler comes not from any locality; it’s a 
state of mind —like bohemianism.” 

“T understand,” said the Admiral, who 
was relapsing into a reminiscent vein, 

(Continued on page 4.29) 
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THE CAVE-DWELLERS OF THE CAPITAL 


A Study of the Hyper-Aristocracy of Washington 


HE South American diplomats 
gave a reception a while ago to 
President and Mrs. Harding in 

the charming building of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union where the scarlet. paroquets 
caw above the mango tree down on level 
Seventeenth street. It was their first 
in five vears and it assumed a unique 
function in the social life of Washington. 
It actually took the place of the inaugural 
ball. It formally opened the select life 
of the capital to a rejuvenated gayety. 

Strange that our gallant neighbors 
from the South should have performed 
this pleasant service, but it is so. The 
President and Mrs. Harding were not 
entirely averse, but they had sidestepped 
the responsibility in refusing to permit 
the Inauguration to be turned into a 
gala celebration. 

However, there is a society that is 
above the law, a super-political society 
in the capital, and it seized on this occa- 
sion to manifest. itself. Here it  pro- 
claimed to all and sundry that this ad- 
ministration is au fait. Which cannot 
be said of every administration—not by 
a long shot. 

On this occasion an old retired Admiral 
from the Bay State bumped into the 
Washington social register illuminatingly. 
To the writer he related his adventures, 
and not without asperity. In fact, I 
gathered that he was considerably 
annoyed, though if I quoted him directly 
to that effect he might be even more 
annoved. 

It seems that he arrived in Washington 
the day of the reception, having previ- 
ously received a card of invitation from 
the Pan-American diplomats. Scorning 
the telephone as a means of polite com- 
munication he chartered one of those 
open barouches, with red wheels and a 
yellow body, manned by a colored coach- 
man in tall wicker hat and antiquated 
livery ornamented with worn. silver 
buttons, and journeved in quasi-state to 
the offices of the Union. 

There, with becoming formality, he 
applied for a second card for the reception. 
“My sister.” he explained, “vou should 
be informed, is always with me.” 

Distressed, the clerk ran through the 
list. “But vou are down here as a bache- 
lor!” he protested. 

“True enough. However, my sister is 
my housekeeper and my constant com- 
panion, She is always included in my 
social activities. Twill appreciate an 


added card for her on this occasion.” 
“To am sorry, dreadfully sorry. Tam 
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sincerely grieved, Admiral, but— 

“You mean to say vou have any 
doubt?” 

“None in the least, my dear sir. I 
am only too apologetic. Permit me to 
explain. There are no extra cards. 
None whatever. You see the Cave- 
Dwellers have swamped us.” 

“What? Who?” 

“The Cave-Dwellers. Surely you 
know whom I mean, you who in former 
years have lived here?” 

The Admiral smiled cynically. “Per- 
haps 1 do—the old fossils.” 

The clerk coughed. It was not dis- 
creet to permit himself an expression of 
opinion; it was his function merely to 
relate the facts, and he proceeded; “You 
see, sir, we are allowed to receive only 
914, as the building will contain no more 
properly and we issued 1200 invitations.” 

“Wasn't that rather presumptuous?” 

“Not as we figure it here from past ex- 
perience. You see, for the last event we 
had a declination list of 26 per cent. 
This time we counted on at least 25 per 
cent. declination, but we have been hope- 
lessly disappointed. We have positive 
acceptances of over 97 per cent. and the 
situation is so acute that the Secret Ser- 
vice threatens to refuse to allow the ap- 
pearance of the President.” 

“Hum-m!” murmured the balked Ad- 
miral whose mind, trained to social 
usages, readily comprehended _ the 
dilemma. 

The clerk, somewhat encouraged, con- 
tinued: “You see, sir, the declination list 
is confined practically to the Cave- 
Dwellers. The approximately 75 per 
cent are the rank and file—vyou know, 
the slush list—the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Cabinet, the selected press, the Army, 
the Supreme Court, the—” The young 
man almost added “the navy,” but in the 
presence of the Admiral becomingly 
avoided so indecorous an inclusion. 

His guest, however, was evidently 
thinking of what that sister might say if 
he returned to the hotel without the 
added card. “Go on,” he thundered, 
“include the navy and be done with it.” 
The abashed and now tongue-tied 
young man was not permitted further 
comment at the moment, for the Admiral 
promptly seized the constitutional au- 
thority of one well versed in the procedure 
of effective appeal. He demanded the 
use of a telephone, and promptly put in 
a call for the executive offices. Presently 
he was addressing Mr. Forster, the Presi- 
dent's exeentive clerk, and, in another 


moment, Mr. Christian, the Secretary. 
After a very brief colloquy he hung up 
the receiver sharply and turned to th 
patient functionary, who, before — the 
blazing old eves, modestly dropped his 
own. 

“You know what they told me!” cried 
the Admiral. 

“T can imagine,” the clerk confessed 
with apparent shame, “It was the same 
with Senator Blank this morning and 
with General So-and-so yesterday. The 
White House has nothing to say in the 
matter.” 

The Admiral pounded his stout old 
cane on the marble floor. ““Do you mean 
to tell me,” he exclaimed, “that these 
blankety-blank Cave-Dwellers are dic- 
tating to the American navy?” 

The clerk hung his head. 

“And have they got the dashed nerve 
to take right-of-way over the President 
of the United States?” 

The young man, who up to this 
moment, had deemed it the part of dis- 
cretion to sympathize with the asperity 
of his aged caller at last felt’ that he 
should at least present the claims of his 
more numerous clients. 

“We should realize,” he suggested 
soothingly, “that in a certuin sense no 
President is ever socially persona grata— 
not in the strict sense—certainly not 
from the standpoint of the true Cave- 
Dweller. You can appreciate that, my 
dear Admiral.” 

The ancient snorted partial assent to 
a dictum which received infallible sym- 
pathy from the aged cockles of his own 
breast. “But!” he fiercely protested, 
“The navy! How dare they ignore the 
navy!” 

“T am sure they have no such inten- 
tion,” the clerk mollified. 

“Hold on!” The Admiral conceived 
another strategic move. “Are these the 
same old Cave-Dwellers that I knew in 
my time—the old Georgetown Cave- 
Dwellers?” 

“They are not confined to George 
town. You find them around Franklin 
and McPherson squares and Dupont 
Circle and on the older parts of K street 
and Massachusetts avenue and—oh! in 
any place where the plumbing is out of 
date and where history has mildewed the 
dwelling. The Washington Cave-Dwel- 
ler comes not from any locality; it’s a 
state of mind like bohemianism.” 

“T understand,” said the Admiral, who 
was relapsing into a reminiscent vein, 

(Continued on page 4:29) 
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THE CHALLENGE 


By JAMES HOPPER 





Illustrated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


O ONE, anyway, in that strait 

settlement, expected anything 

normal or decent of Malterre. 
Besides, he had retired altogether of late, 
in his lone cabin of the ravine, to con- 
template God knows what memories of 
his wicked life. So none expressed sur- 
prise when he was found dead by the 
hunter and his dog—or more precisely, 
by the hunter’s dog. Even the manner 
of his death awakened little surmising, 
though here was some strangeness. He 
lay at the feet of his writing table, be- 
neath the shattered skylight, and in his 
body every bone seemed broken. 

A friend of Malterre—singular as it may 
seem, Malterre possessed still a friend— 
displayed more curiosity. He arrived on 
the noon-stage, stood a long time bare- 
headed before the dead poet, then stooped 
and took from his stiffened hand a sheet 
of paper crumpled into a wad. Across 
the top of the sheet was written, “I crush 
the spider now.” 

The friend searched the table, ran his 
eyes over several sheets scattered upon 
it, gathered them, and, with a certain so- 
lemnity, placed them in order beneath the 
first sheet. which he had smoothed out. 
Malterre, just before 


dying, had been writing what follows: 
I am sitting at my table. A moment 
ago, suddenly, a black spider appeared on 
the wall which I face. I don’t know 
whence she came, nor how; it was as if 
she had sprung out of the wall itself; or 
had come full-fledged there through some 
loathsome spontaneous generation. Im- 
mediately, my stomach tightened; a cur- 
dling went through me as though in defense 
my body was trying also to distill a 
venom; I wanted to kill. Now I have 
mastered myself; vibrant beneath the thin 
film of repression I observe impartially. 
She springs lightly and lands upon one 
of my dictionaries. There are three of 
these; standing side by side on the edge 
of the table and against the wall, they are 
of uneven height. She springs from the 
first to the second, from the second to the 
third, then from that to the topmost of 
three cigar boxes set one upon the other 
carelessly. She runs smoothly across the 
surface of this box, with a busy, happy 
air; she reaches the edge, pauses, gathers 
herself, and jumps to the projection of the 
second one; she goes down thus from box 
to box. She is like a mountaineer bound- 
ing down great ledges; or like an explorer 
who, alone amid the ruins and debris of a 
long-dead city of giants which he has 
discovered, descends the steps of a 
monstrous altar. 

Behind her a slight silver thread 
follows always; tenuous, almost in- 
visible, but ever attached to her with 
a sort of pliable insistence; conform- 
ant to her every movement, elastic 
to her every purpose and whim, but 
recording her course and never let 

go. She 
the table 
top; she is near; |] 


ting 
reaches 


rise and look at her. 

I stand there, 
near, yet really an 
distance 
the dis- 
tance of at 


absurd 
from her, 
least 
three of her leaps, 
and view her impar- 
tially; I know that 
if she 
spring and light 
upon my breast, 
I should 
Never 


were to 


die. 
would I 
the 
age to bring my 
finger in contact 
with her hairi- 
ness, for even 
that infinitesimal 
moment suffi- 
cient for a flick. 


have cour- 


I stand there and view her with a curiosit 
which has in it something perverse; | 
know that my eyes are hard; I feel about 
my mouth a stiffness which must be lik: 
a sneer; the kernel of me keeps beating 
small wild retreats, my alert intelligenc 
rolling it back each time to the task; | 
examine her impartially. I agree that i: 
detail beautiful. Her lustrou, 
black fur is richer of texture, truer of hu 
than any I have ever seen, and in its 
depths golden spangles shine. Impa: 
tially I decide that she is beautiful whil 
the lining of my soul curls with a sick 
distaste. 


she is 


A narrow beam of sun, coming through 
the skylight and shooting across the room 
envelops her; she is in there as in a sea 
it must be happy in there. 

She is Here | 
stand, very near, a tremendous suspended 
menace, and she does not know it. She 
bustles about her work busily, cheerfully, 
she has the light trot of a young wife at 
her provisioning; there must be a hum 


unconscious of me. 


ming within her; she goes about her task 
with naive decision, sure of the rightness 
of her plan, the possibility of its comple 
tion, its ultimate enduring. Yet, what is 
she doing? She is weaving a web, with 
my cigar boxes as a foundation. Very 
soon, in a minute or half an hour, I sha! 
want to smoke. 

Now and then she stops, rears up fro: 
her wire waist, and seems to listen in 
tently. Perhaps, then, a dim uneasines: 
touches her; perhaps she hears the beatin 
of my heart. 

She does not see me at all; Iam too big 
She might 
extremely close, a few 
my skin stretching on all sides like acres 
or a hair on my hand like a tree, but sh 


altogether. see, if she wer 


square inches ov! 


cannot see me as One; I am too big. | 
am a looming, enormous but natural, in a 
landscape prodigious yet familiar. 

We are all alone in the room, the little 
spider and I, within a solemn silence. 
Perhaps she feels alone with God. 

Yet, I hate her. 

She does not see me; she runs about 
her task innocently; she is unaware of my 
scrutiny, as I stand above her, watching 

I shift my position. I come athwart 
the light; my shadow falls upon her. 

She is conscious of me now; she is pro- 
foundly disturbed. She has _ stopped, 
petrified; she is motionless, yet I fancy 
an agitation, a stirring all over her of 
rudimentary feelers is sensory alarm. 
She is conscious of me now; conscious of 
me not as a man, not even as the shadow 
of a man; she is sentient of me as the gray 
filminess which has come between her and 
the sun. 
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I shift again; my shadow slips from her; 
she is again in her tiny aquarium of sun. 
She remains immobile a moment longer, 
then, as though she had pondered and had 
thrown off from her the hopeless ponder- 

iz, she goes on again about her work. 

But now she is different. 

She was alert before; a joy was in her 
ess, a humming in her heart; she made 
little useless excursions out of the very 
vayety of living. A subtle weariness 
drags at her now; she works very soberly, 
without an unnecessary gesture, vet there 
is something about her slightly distracted 
and wild. 

I know what is 
the matter. My 
shadow has passed 
between her and 
the sun. 

My shadow has 
come between her 
and the sun; it has 
touched her light- 
ly. And to that 
light, imponder- 
able and passing 
touch, within her 
something has 
changed, about her 
all things have 
changed. 

The same thing 
happens to me at 
times; it happens 
to everyone of 
us, I think. 

We set out in 
the morning with 
asong. The 
dawn is fresh, the 
clearing be- 
dewed; the air is 
iridescent and 
crystalline, ex- 
quisitely reso- 
nant to our joy; 
volden liquid sun 
striates it; all 
things about us 
are good, our 
Plan is good; the 
Future — glitters; 
we think of this 
love or that love. 
Suddenly, — into 
the air there 
comes a vague 
milkiness, a sub- 
tle impurity; across its crystal a blurring 
as fram a warm breath on cold glass. It 
comes, it stops, it .is there, it remains a 
moment, it is gone! 

It is gone! The day is again pellucid; 
the sun striates it; there is dew in the 
But all this is now no good, 
Incorporeal 
gnats rise in clouds about our heads; there 
is no song in our hearts; it flops and flops, 
our heart, within our breast, restless with 
dim portent of disaster; thoughts of love 
come now with a tightening sense of dis- 
aster; our Plan is fatuous; the Future no 


clearing. 
no good; the day is spoiled. 


longer glitters; it is hung with black palls 
which stir funereally to an evil wind. 
The memory of that shadow is a-squat 
upon us—just as the memory of mine is 
still upon the little spider, so clearly dis- 
traught. 

I think this world, our earth. is peopled 
by giants which are to us what I am to 
the little spider. 

They are so huge we cannot see them; 
they melt as transitory effects into the 
shape and hue of the land; they stride in- 
visibly among us, snapping the little 
strings of our purposes and plans. 


Sometimes, Iving very still beneath a 





tree in the middle of a silent landscape. 
vou hear something which is like the 
mufHed beating of a great heart. Some- 
times when you are alone you feel you 
are not alone and think yourself with God. 

On that bright morning when we are 
so gay, it is the shadow of one of these 
giants which falls upon us and spoils for 
us the morning. 

The shadow of one of them fell upon 
me, I think, only a moment ago, as | 
wrote. 

He stopped rather long, there above 
me, as if through the layers of the at 


mosphere, as through a pane of glass, he 
were observing me; his presence was a 
vague blur in the air. 

He has shifted his position now; his 
shadow is gone. But the memory of it 
is upon me like a weight; the day is 
spoiled; something within me has changed 
and everything about me. 

He may be very near still. When | 
took my shadow from the little spider 
she thought me gone; yet I am still ver) 
near, looking down upon her curious; 
mastering my disgust. 

As I stand here looking down at the 
little spider, maybe he is standing ther 
above, looking 
down upon me 

If this is so, it is 
amusing to think 
that perhaps hx 
feels toward me as 
I feel toward the 
spider: that stand 
ing there, intent, 
above me, he is 
saying impartially, 
to himself, “inter 
esting little beast,” 
while the kernel of 
him is tight with 
hate and he thinks 
if I spring on his 
breast he will die 

Some day, as he 
stands there, curi 
osity like a sneet 
upon his lips, view 

ing me so intent 

lv, I shall make a 

sudden leap 

What will the 

answer be? In 

stant annihila 
tion? 

Perhaps when 
there is a San 
Francisco earth 
quake, it is’ he 
wanting a cigal 

Or he who, 


watching us so 





Pree’ igie TON Deir 
impartially, in an 
explosion of long 
pent-up loathing 
has struck; 
struck across, 
wildly, with 


Impartially 1 decide that 
he is beau iful while the 
ning of my soul curls 
with a sick distaste.” 
closed eves and 
gritted teeth 
Just as I, half in perverse challenge 
to him, in an abrupt convulsion of ex 
quisite horror 
Crush the spide r. Now! 


A NOTHER cf Mr. Hopper’s 
gripping short 
“The Soldadera,” with Mexico 


for a picturesque background 


stories 


will appear in an early issue of 


LESLIE'S. 
basal 
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The Governor wraps his blanket about him and 
that he not want his 
Hou many of our govern- 
would do likewise, even if they had such 
blaniets into wich they cou'd modestly retire 
b} ; 


when photographic publicity 


there by indicates does 


photog raph taken 


ors 
im pended? 
M., 


the 


are 


A MHE roads leading to Taos, N. 
on September 30, which is 


feast day of San Geronimo 
filled with strangely contrasting types. 
There are Mexicans from the numerous 
little settlements where only Spanish is 
spoken, and there are Jicarilla Apaches 
and Southern Utes and Navajoes from 
their reservations to the westward, and 
the villages scat- 
These, with 


Pueblo Indians from 
tered along the Rio Grande. 
artists from the colonies at Fernandez de 
‘Taos and Santa Fe, and the usual ele- 
ment of tourists, are intent on viewing 
the festivities, which are as spectacular 
and interesting, and which reflect as 
much of Indian tradition, as anything to 
be found in the land of the Pueblos. 

In the expectant faces of the children 
for the San Geronimo Day 


the same ex- 


assembling 
ceremonies can be seen 
pression that animates the features of 
the farm children who are being 
taken to some Middle Western 

town to see the circus. In 

either case the attraction is 

the same the clown 

eternal. The Chiffo 

nettis, or clowns of 

the Delight 

of Pueblo 

are the 


Taos 
Makers 
tradition 
big ecards of San 
Geronimo Day, just 
us the untrammeled 
and unparalleled 
funmakers of the 
sawdust ring quite 
outdo the perform- 
ing seals or the bare- 
back riders of the 
aerial gymnasts in 
box-office drawing 
power, 
There are 
festivities in 


The ancient 
other 


other 


pue blos of Taos are 
always crowded with vist'ors 


THE CLOWNS OF TAOS 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


Pueblo villages, but the Taos clowns of 

San Geronimo Day appear only once and 

at one place. It is to see them that yon- 

der Navajo, in black shirt, cotton trous- 

ers and high moccasins, and with several 

pounds of silver and turquoise jewelry 

on his person, has ridden hundreds of 

miles. His face may give little indica- 

tion of his pleasure, but who knows what 

internal chuckles lay siege to him when 

the Indian Charley Chaplins are at the 

height of their slapstick activities and 

what pleasant day-dreams he takes back 

to his brush “hogan” on the desert? 
The San Geronimo Day festivities in 

entirety form an interesting inter- 

mingling of religious 

rites and tribal tradi- 

tions. The indomit- 

able friars who la- 

bored with these In- 

dians in the days of 

the Spanish conguts- 

tadores have left their 

handiwork — indelibly 

upon the Taos pueblo 

as upon the other pu- 

eblos of the Rio 

Grande valley. To- 

ancient 


their 


day, as in 
times, those who have 
the religious training 
of the 
hand, believe in let- 
ing the Pueblos have 


Indians in 


us much freedom as 
possible in the inter- 
weaving of their own 
traditions with eccle- 
siastical instruction. 
On the evening pre- 


tivities are at their height. 


ceding San Geronimo Day there is a re- 
ligious ceremonial in the little 
church which has replaced the old struc 
ture that was battered down by howitzer 
shells when the Taos Indians and thei: 
Mexican confederates were punished for 
the uprising in which Governor Bent was 
killed in 1847. After the Indians have 
filed out of the church, a tribal dance is 
held. 
the men in blankets and others naked 
except for clouts, aprons and 
moccasins, face each other vance 
and retreat in slow and dignified steps to 
the throbbing of the danéédfums. The 
dancers carry cottonwood %ranches, the 


adobe 


Two long lines of dancers, some of 


breech 


S SM Es bo sol e 


the clowns make their appearance, they 
generally make a solemn round of the Taos 
pueblos, bowing ceremoniously and get- 
ting the same grins out of the audience 
that come the way of the clowns under 

the big canvas. Only this sort of 

thing was “old stuff” in the 

Southwest long before our 

first circus took the road 


leaves of which have 
turned to gold 
through the _ first 
touch of frost. This 
dance, the weird 
musie for which fol- 
lows so oddly after 
the organ recession- 
al, dismissing the 
dancers from the 
church, usually 
takes place in the 
final glow of sunset 
and all Taos retires 
to await the great 
events of to-morrow. 


when the San 
Geronimo Day fes- 
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The Indian village of Taos consists of 
two great pueblos—the largest in the 
Southwest—on either side of a beautiful 
little stream which flows out of the near- 
by Taos mountains. The population of 
the two communal houses consists of 
«omething less than 400. The houses are 
each five stories in height, in terrace form. 
By means of ladders on the outside one 
passes from roof to roof until the top is 
In each pueblo there are sev- 
eral estufas, or underground meeting 
places, in circular form. Here the vari- 
ous clans, or secret societies hold their 
meetings. In one of these estufas it is 
said the Indians keep alive the sacred 
fire which is supposed to help the sun. It 
is believed that Taos is the “Braba” men- 
tioned by Coronado’s chroniclers. The 
Taos Indians revolted several times while 
under Spanish rule and once under Amer- 
ican domination. They live to-day prac- 


reached. 





Shooting with tiny bows and arrows is part of the 
ceremony carried on at the foot of the greased 
pole. The Indian archers go through 
marvelous contortions and apparent'y Sn 


exert every effo:t to send their arrows 
to the top of the pole. Ps 





tically as they did 
hundreds of years 
ago, so far as their 
domestic customs 
areconcerned, 
though many of 
them are well read 
and have made good 
progress along the 
white man’s road. 
They are robust and 
athletic and have 
been famed among 
the Pueblo tribes for 
their fleetness of 
foot. Many of the 
Taos Indians, men 
and women, are mod- 


The relay 
race, between 
rital teams from the 





two pueblos, is the main 


els for the celebratcd colony of painters 
at Fernandez de Taos, three miles away, 
which village in early days was the head- 
quarters of Kit Carson and other famous 
trappers. 

On San Geronimo Day Taos forgets 
the present and lives in the past. In- 
dians who are to take part in the foot- 
races and dances emerge from the kivas, 
or estufas, where all sorts of mystic cere- 
monies have been going on. The Pu 
eblos have innumerable societies which 
might be likened to the lodges of the 
white men. There is the Buffalo Clan 
and the Owl Clan—not to speak of many 
others. The Chiffonettis form a power- 
ful secret organization, as one will under- 
stand if he reads the works of that in- 
defatigable archeologist and novelist, 
Adolphe Bandelier. 

When the Indians emerge from the 
kivas they are in full glory of paint and 
feathers. In addition, 
many of them have 
little tufts of cotton 
stuck to their bodies. 
From both pueblos 
they come to a com- 
mon meeting ground 
—the straight stretch 
of road that leads 
from the north pu 
eblo toward the hills 
and that is use! as a 
race course. Here the 
important footraces 
of the day are to be 
run and incidentally 
the one political event 
of importance—t h e 
matter of the joint 
governorship of the 
pueblos— 
tled. 

The races are run 


is to be set- 


in relays between 
teams selected from 


the best footracers 








Day, for on its out- 
come hangs the Gorernorsh?} i PS) 











NS. ac i cS, 





Some of the stars among the De- 
light Makers. The clown in the foreground. a 
huge Indian with an outer wrap of some sort of 
netting, outdid himself in perpetrating “stunts 
which amused his audience generaily, though 
sometimes the victims of his pract'cal jokes u 
rather te rrifie d. 


of the pueblos. The racers run in pairs, 
the distance from one end of the course 
to the other being about three hundred 
yards. 
another pair starts back in the opposite 
direction. There are Indian judges and 
timers, and dignified Pueblos in blankets 
are stationed along the lines and a mere 


As the winner crosses the line 


waving of the cottonwood branches 
which they carry is sufficient to keep 
back the crowd when it presses forward 
too eagerly to see the finish of some 
hotly contested lap. 

The footracers from the pueblos are 
known to the Indians, and partisans from 
both the great apartment dwellings urge 
on their favorites with howls of approval 
at some spurt or with not less openly ex 
pressed disapproval at slow-footedness. 
The race continues during the morning, 
and the pueblo that boasts the winning 
team has the privilege of choosing the 
governor for the ensuing year. Thus all 

the drawbacks of campaigning are 
done away with. There are 
no speeches and no vitupera 
tions other than those 


he hurled at athletes, who 


are too busy to pa) 
Aa attention, and not a 
, dollar of campaign 
money is spent. 
And the campaign 
cigar is missing, for 
apparently the on- 
lookers Ww ho smoke 
“roll their own.” 
But the big part 
of the San Geronimo 
Day show is still to 
come. The clans- 
men retire to their 
kanvas for tidving up 
and the application 
of more paint, and 
Concluded on page 





fealure of 


San Geronimo 
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FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 
FROM THE SKY 


By ROBERT W. RUHL 


Epitor’s Note.—Seecrelary Weeks has 
announced recently that the use of army air- 
planes for the patrol of Western forests against 
fire will be discontinued next summer. For 
this decision he blames the “‘large reduction” 
in appropriations for army aviation voted by 
What a loss this will mean to the 
country, unless public sentiment compe ls the 


Congress. 


substitution of planes and flyers for this serv- 
other source, 

Mr. Ruhl’s 
so far as the 
mn dollars and 


ace from some 
to the reader 
be a loss which, 
cerned, 
from — the 
this great natural resource {/ 
it will deprive th 
“ained in 


becomes appare nt 
It will 


are 


of article 
; 


forests con- 


measured cents, 


inevitably 


can be 
destruction of 
the same 


national defense of at 


enhanced 


fame 


peace fime und conditions 


? 
closely a roxrime ng se OF ac 
i 


serrace 


warfare 


N JULY 14, 
at an altitude 
of 10.000 


over 


1921, while flying 


feet 


‘Locating a 


forest fire in 


the 
wild Western country 


DeHaviland plane No. 22 of the 
91st Aero on 
Forest Fire Patrol duty , developed 
engine trouble. 


) 
Squadron, then 


It was a critical 
moment the pilot, Cadet 
Raymond C. Fisher. He 


over the roughest country imag- 


for 


was 


mountain 
peaks and forests, 100 miles from 


inable, a wilderness of 


civilization, and though his motor 
still he feared 
that it would fail entirely before 
he could gain the level valley on 
the horizon. \ casual 
from that height 
started to write his obituary. 


But 


about a pilot of 


Was functioning, 


ol ypserver 


would have 


there is nothing casual 


the 91st Squad- 


ron. Consulting a map at his side (ard 


Fisher discovered a possible land- 


ing field about fifteen miles northwest 
from Crater Lake. Steering his ship in 
that direction, and conserving his altitude, 
he volplaned down to Oasis Butte, and 
landed safely without so much as jarring 
his observer, C. M. Parsons of the United 
States Forest Service. 

staved with ship while 
walked fifteen through 
snow waist deep, over the ridge to Crater 
Lodge, 
headquarters at Medford by telephone. 

Next day Lieut. Eugene Batten, 91st 
to 
made 


Fisher his 


Parsons miles 


Lake reporting the accident to 


Squadron Engineering officer. went 
Crater Lake, inspected the ship 
certain adjustments to the motor, and, 
needing some spark plugs, telephoned for 

them to Medford, 


distant, and in forty minutes 


eighty miles 


they were dropped by para- 


N 


chute from a patrol ship, 
No. 4. Batten then de- 
cided to fly the ship 
out, and did so, re- 
turning to Medford 
without mishap. 


This 
dent which 
widely and incor- 


i a-<¢ i - 
was 


rectly reported in 

the press of the 
country at 
the time the 
story that 
Fisher landed on 
Wizard Isle in the 
center of Crater Lake, 
utterly 


going 


an im- 


possible perform- 
: ance—illustrates 

is almost iden- i 
tical with locating rather graphic- 
an en ally one phase of 


emy battery 


If an airman has engine trouble in country like this he is “out of luck.” 


Steamboat Mountain, Washington. 
alone covered 23,404,710 square miles 








In order to prevent oe of this ki 
(snapped in the Colville National Forest, Fer 
United Army 
aviators are patroling thousands of square mil 
of forest land in the Far West. Often the bir 
men spot a blaze before it has progressed very 


MIrrenres 


County, Washington), States 


far, and their vigilance is preventing the loss of 
millions of dollars’ worth of timber annually 
fighting fire from the air which is general| 

overlooked, namely, that the aerial fir 

patrol is not only of inestimable value to 
the timber-growing States of the Pacifir 
Coast, but of great value to the United 
States Army. 

It was a map, showing Oregon dotte: 
with possible landing fields, that save! 
Pilot Fisher’s life, and that map is now a 
permanent possession of the United States 
Air Force. 


California 


Similar maps have been made 
Washington. If 
invading foe ever strikes at the Pacific 
this, 
products of 


of and 


an 


and similar data, direc! 
Forest Fire patrol, will be of 
And 


if the millennium arrives on schedule time, 
and wars cease, then with the develop- 


Coast 


inestimable value to Uncle Sam. 


ment of the commercial airplane, the value 
of this data will run into sufficient mone) 
to make the expense of the Forest Fir 
Patrol look like the German mark. 


The photo was taken looking 


In 1919 and 1920 the fire patro! in Oregon and California 
of wooded country resembling this. 
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A “Volstead drink’’—after a hard fight against 
the Fire God in the heart of the forest. 


In another direction the Forest Fire 
Patrol is of material value to Uncle Sam. 
The great military problem in time of 
peace is to maintain fighting morale. To 
an extraordinary degree, fighting forest 
fires calls forth the same qualities required 
in fighting an armed foe. Locating a 
forest fire in the wild Western country is 
almost identical with locating an enemy 
battery; reporting a forest fire to base 
headquarters by radio is not essentially 
different from reporting artillery fire; 
dropping carbon dioxide to extinguish 
incipient forest fires—a projected develop- 
ment of the near future—demands the 
same technical skill as would dropping 
hombs of T N T on an enemy ammunition 
dump. 

The Aerial Forest Fire Patrol, more- 
over, provides ideal training for observa- 
tion squadrons. The work, even in its 
details, closely approximates the con- 
ditions of war operations. Of course, the 
planes are not under fire, but the work is, 
nevertheless, serious enough to encourage 
constant attention to mechanical details 
personnel and 


and development of 


methods to a state of high efficiency. 
Liaison with the Forest Service is accom- 
plished much the same as with the In- 
fantry and Artillery in war operations. 
The thing is more than a war game; 
there is a definite and practical object 
in the work, and this is felt strongly 
by the entire organization, with the result 
that it becomes keyed up to its best in 
co-operation and individual effort, and 
unconsciously achieves for itself in a few 
months of intensive operations in the 
field, what might not come for years in 
garrison. In other words, the squadron 
“finds itself.” 

In the three years of fire patrol in 
southern Oregon there has been but one 
fatality—Lieutenant Webb crashed near 
Gold Hill in 1919—while injury to per- 
sonnel and loss of machines has been 
reduced to an astonishing minimum. The 
chief cause of this, declares Lieut. Sam 
Carter, in charge of the Medford Base, 
“is that during those three years there 
has been developed in the 9st 
Squadron a belief that 95 per 
cent. of all airplane accidents 
are avoidable, and a de- 
termination, therefore, 
to avoid them, for the 
everlasting good of 
the service.” Good 
judgment is the first 
qualification of a 
pilot. Not timid 
fliers, but 
men whose 
courage is tem- 
pered by 
common sense and 
a cool head. “You 
can find fifty dare- 
devils to ene man of 
good judgment” is 
the way one official 
of the air force ex- 
pressed it. 

* * 
In a single 
day one air- 
plane from the 


Now, as to the 
value of the For- 
est Fire Patrol to 


the Pacific Coast covers from 40,0090 to 













Medford, Oregon, station 


States. The secret of combatting forest 
fires, like the secret of combatting disease, 
is “getting the jump.” Practically any 
disease can be cured if attacked in its 
first stages, and any forest fire can be ex 
tinguished without serious loss if attacked 
in its first stages. The airplane might be 
called the divining rod of combustion, 
and the forest fire problem has been 
revolutionized by it something as medical 
science would be revolutionized if there 
should be discovered a divining rod of 
infection. 

In the past practically all large forest 
fires burned for days before they were 
discovered—that was why they were 
large. The Forest Service, through the 
establishment of ranger stations and fire 
lookouts, has greatly facilitated detection, 
but the airplane has extended the range of 
this detection a thousand fold. More 
than that. the airplane can cover count: 
that is practically impassable to the forest 
ranger, and can detect fires that would 
m a 
person on the 


be invisible 


ground. 
A few 


Statis- 


square m tle 
of territory 
Nothing lke # 
ever occurs in the area t/ 


50,000 ts patrolled by flying machine 





The man in this plane is using wireless in order to give the location of a forest fire to his associates who 


are stationed miles away on the ground. 





tics will elucidate. In 1919 and 
1920 the air patrol in Oregon anid 
California alone covered 23,404. 
710 square miles, flew 711,809 
miles, and reported 2,202 fires. 
In a single day one airplane from 
the Medford station covers from 
$0,000 to 50,000 square miles. At 
a height of 10,000 feet, the ob- 
server can detect a fire at least 
fifty miles away in any direction, 
and immediately upon detection 
the location is carefully deter 
mined by range, section and town- 
ship, promptly radiographed from 
the plane to the Forest. Service 
liaison officer at headquarters, 
with size of fire, topography of 
country, wind and direction; the 
(Concluded on page 422) 
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WHERE AGES AGO A GREAT VOLCANO ROAR 
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earens in th erad ne. Ore It was probably the high stood or ff most beautiful bodies of water on earth—Crater Lake T 
Hinent, its summit being about 16,000 lake is the principal feature of Crater Lake National Park, a United Sta 


Jeet « es é f uption finally bleu fo preces, wernment rese tion which covers an area of 249 square miles. It ws 
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NO ROAMBCRATER LAKE, KLAMATH COUNTY, OREGON 


nds where r nately > miles long by four wide, and the great pe rpendicular walls fishing is permitted, and each 


ater Lake immense “caldera” in which it lies towe r from 500 to 2,000 feet abore nature-lovers. In *‘Fighting Fores 
a United Sta face. Itis very deep in spots over 2,000 feet. {/] hunting is forbid- $12 of this issue, a dramatic story 
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les. It is ap thin the marvelously beautiful reserve which surrounds the lake, but to the lot of one of Uncle Sam's 
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WE MUST DISARM IN SELF-DEFENSE 


Germany Is Again Forcing the Pace, This Time Away from Military Expenditure 





Some of the busy factories in the Ruhr District. 


ndustrial centers of Germany, production of the things which the world 
needs ts approaching pre-war quantity, and the Germans are effecting an 
“economic mobilization,” which is already becoming dangerous to the other 
Apparently the condition of the Germans is not nearly 
30 bad as the authorities predicted it would be three years after the end of th 


competing nations 


Epitor’s Note.—The author of this article 
is a veteran newspaper man and writer on 
economic subjects who sailed for France in 1919 
is a member of the Red Cross and subsequently 
spent considerable time as a relief worker and 
orrespondent in Germany and Poland. For th 
fen months just preceding his return to America 
this summer he lived in England writing for the 
Financial Times of London and other papers.) 


T was in the summer of 1919 that 
Herr Hirsch sat with me in the Grand 
Halle of Hotel Adlon in Berlin, drink- 
ing the execrable chickory coffee with 
which they poisoned us in those days. 
Just above us the portrait of Kaiser Bill 
gazed off into space with its super-egotistic 
expression. 
“Germany 
just now beginning,” 
\llies cannot prevent it.” 

“No,” he added, as I glanced toward the 
picture of the erstwhile Emperor which 
had been overlooked by the revolutionary 


will win the war which is 
he boasted. “The 


protelariat when, the previous November, 
they stripped Berlin of its imperial trap- 
“Tt will not be under that or any 
are througli 
The 


ake 


pings. 
other military leader. We 
with that. We understand at last. 


war was a mistake t 


a ghastly mis 


There, and in many other war. 


By JOHN LATHROP 





when the war came 





PHOTOS KEYSTONE 
Dr. Walter Rathenau. 
Genera! Electric 


groun of ertranrdinarn men who are to-dau help- 


President of the German 
( ompany and one of the small 
ing to force Germany back to prospe rity. He is 
generally regarded as the most capable man in 
his field in his count 


One factor which contributes strongly to this state of affairs is th 
freedom of the conquered people from the tax burden imposed by the posses- 
sion of a great army and nary. 
demnity over the period of forty years is actually no greater than she would 
have paid for militarism during the same period at the rate she was spending 
The mark’s depreciation is also helping Germany. 


It is claimed that the sum of Germany's in- 


But we shall win this economic war. The 
conditions of demobilization, disarma- 
ment and indemnity to be imposed will 
give us the advantage.” 

Herr Hirsch and 60,000,000 Germans 
raged at the Versailles Treaty and its 
command that Germany disarm. Ger- 
man pride was stung. They had thought 
for forty years in terms of military and 
naval weapons. With them they would 
smite their enemies. In 1914 they tried. 
They failed. The victors of 1918 im 
posed terms to crush Germany and make 
her pay for the black crime of her war 
planners against the peace of the 
world. 

But Herr Hirsch, that 1919 day, had in 
common with other German manufac- 
turers seen the inevitability of the forth- 
coming economic advantage—their ability 
to underbid the Allies on goods and con- 
tracts in the foreign field, provided the 
German mark ruled low in international 
exchange, German workman 
went to work. other manu 
facturers told me the same along about 
One of them, Heinrich Rei- 


berg, reasoned thus 


and_ the 
Twelve 


that time. 
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“Disarmament hurts our feel- 
ngs Bet «at watt :-be 
ur immense economic 
advantage. And note this— 
1 proportion as the indemnity 
be high our mark will rule low. 
fhe more we are compelled to 
pay the less sound will be our 
credit, and the international value 
of a currency is in part deter- 
mined by the solvency of the 
nation. The lower the mark 
the greater the advantage to ex- 
porters of German-manufactured 
goods or to bidders 
on foreign contracts use 
German-labor-made materials.” 

We. spoke of “fhe 
United States. “You boast of 
the high value of 
vour dollar,” he gloated. “Why, 
mein Herr, your high dollar 
will kill vour foreign trade and 
render your fine new merchant 


who 


marine useless.” 
At that time, 1919, Germany’s 
labor — situation 
“Every Monday morning,” 
by twelve big manufacturers, 


was chaotic. 


just wages. 
production costs! But wait. 
will be over her industrial 


Th e 


present- 


so I was told 
“we have 
to meet committees of employes to read- 
Imagine trying to calculate 
Germany 


man 





with the beard—Herr Hugo 
day Germany in ‘its economic war against the other 


Siinnes—is leading 


nations of the world. 


the public prints with gnashing of teeth, 
in private with more or less of satis- 
faction. A large indemnity would keep 


the mark depressed. A depressed mark 
meant a big start toward regaining the 


2,500,000. 
Dosch-Fleurot 
ment in Germany had fallen to 300,000. 

The same day the cables carried a 


foreign trade utterly lost by the 
war. 


I remember a waiter in the 
Adlon Hotel. In 1919 he had 
lifted his hand from which the 
war dogs had gnawed off three 


fingers. He placed his hand on 
his side and spoke of two wounds 
there, and of three brothers killed 
in the war. 

“Warum? Warum?” he cried 

which being interpreted is 
“Why? Why?’ 

In those later 1920 days that 
waiter was beginning to see the 
point aimed at by Hugo Stin- 
neses ef id genus omne—and he in 
common with his fellow workmen 
were joining the rich men and in 
dustrial captains, and willing]: 
permitting themselves to be mo- 
bilized for the great economic 
warfare. 

He and his kind went to work. 
In the United States to-day from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 are idle, 
in Great Britain from 1,500,000 to 
Just the other day Arno 


cabled that unemploy- 


statement by M. Andre Tardieu, who was 


French High Commis- 





turmoil soon, and then 

we cannot be stopped.” 

The following 
year (1920) they were all 
smiles. I looked 
p Herr Hirsch and Her- 
ren Reiberg, Her- 


mann and the others. 





0. 


Neiberg said: 


liad failed. Then disputes 
between employer 
and employe became less 
ind less frequent. Neitz- 
sche discarded and 
such as Hugo Stinnes were 
veing listened to 

preachers of the glory to 


was 


be won by economic war- 
fare, with Germany united 
Appa- 


vast 


for the conquest. 
rently, the 
majority of the German 
iation got the idea. A 
few Bourbons clung to the 
military fetich. 
But the people seemed to 
iave learned that the en- 
forced disarmament was 
voing to be to their advan- 
tage economically. 

They discussed the in- 
Jemnity in two ways—in 





=." 18 
| | ie 


MS 


“Labor has calmed. See oy 
‘lise a , re dow 
his von Capp revolution 

. w/. 

the attempt to bring 7 
lack the Kaiser. — Silly; ag 
sn’tit? Itwillfail. The it 
Republic is assured.” ae 

A few weeks later, aus 
the world knew that it 


PHOTOS 
For months after the termination of the war building operations in Germany were 


re 


KEYSTONE 


at a standstill. 
every hamlet and city of the country. 





Now, however, the sound of the hammer and the saw is heard in 
dD spite the depreciation in the value of thi 


mark, the Germans are growing prosperous. 


sioner to the United States. 
It bristled with talk of 
| guns and armies. More 
| food for German optim- 
| ism. 
Let us see about that: 
Germany has 60,000,000 
population, France 40,- 
000,000, Poland 20,000,- 
000. Germany, perforce 
of the Treaty, has reduced 
her army to 100,000. 

In the House of Com 


mons the other dav Sir 
Worthington Evans, Min- 
ister for War, said: 
“Outside of Russia and 
Germany, Europe main 
tains 3,000,000 land 
armed forces, France 800,- 
000, Poland 600,000, and 
all of Europe 
France, Poland and Ger- 


besides 


many, including Great 
Britain, 1,600,000. 
Britain’s army for th: 
whole Empire is 380,000.” 


Great 


If,as estimated, twomen 
must work to support one 
soldier, France has in her 
land 
nomic equivalent of 2.- 
$00,000 men; Poland has 
the equivalent of 1,800, 
000; the remainder of non 


armament the eco- 


Russian, non-German Eu 
rope the economic equiva- 
lent of 4,800,000 men—a 
total of 9,000,000! Do 


you contest these figures? 





er, 


= 
one 


mere 


6 A Tin 


= an 
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All night 


half. It leaves us the economic equiva- 


I am for peace; let us cut it in 


lent of 4,500,000 men’s labor canceled 
from the world’s economic ledger. At the 
ratio of five of population to each unit 
of man power, that means that the equiv- 
alent of a nation of 22,500,000 is econom 
ically canceled every vear from peace 
time production—equal to more than the 
entire population of Poland—outside of 
Russia and Germany. 

Assume the low average vearly pro- 
ductive value of a workman in France 
to be 5.000 franes. The French strength 
of 800,000 in the army, plus two men to 
support each soldier, means that 12,000, 
000.000 (&1.200.000.000) are 
wiped out annually. Or if vou still ob 
ject and we half the sum, then we have 
6,000,000,000 ($600,000,000) for France 
alone, the exact amount which France is 
to receive from the German indemnity. 

Poland next. Economically, a Polish 
workman is as good as a Frenchman. 


franes 


He can produce as much sugar, potash 
and so on. The 600,- 
000 men in the Polish 
Army and the men to 
support them give us 
the economic equiva- 
lent of $900,000,000 
economically canceled 
each year 

The remainder of 
Europe outside Russia 
vields us the result of 
an added cancellation 
of $2,400,000,000; or 
$4.500,000.000 land 
armament cost in non- 
German, non-Russian 
Europe. At least it 
would be &2.250,000,- 
000 if we stick to the 
oO per cent reduction 
in the estimates on 
which vou insist. 

Great Britain has 
380,000 men in_ her 
army for the entire Em- 
pire. Her army will 
cost about $1,000 per 
soldier a vear——perhaps 
more in view of the far 
flung lands m= which 
these men must be 
stationed and the im- 
mense distances they 
must he transported. 
The soldiers and the 
men to support them 
total 1.140.000. If we 
cut it in half we still 
have 570,000,000 expense, or more than 
two and one-half times the $220,000,000 
per vear Great Britain is to have as her 
share of the German indemnity. Add 
the huge cost of the British Navy, and 
Great Britain's armament expense will be 
above a billion dollars. Her govern- 
mental budget this vear calls for slightly 
more than $4,000,000,000. 


Still again— allow a low rate of interest 


Compute the American expenditure for 
armament, land and naval, on the basis 
of last year’s expense. In the forty 
years the German indemnity is to run our 
armament costs on this basis would be 
more than the total $40,000,000,000 of 
the German indemnity. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal recorded re- 
cently these interesting observations: 

“But the truth as seen here is that 
France, along with Great Britain and 
Italy, is seeing a vision of a rising eco- 
nomic menace that may be even more 
inimical to her prosperity and national 
life than a revival of German militarism. 
Germany, as Secretary Hoover points 
out, leads Europe in economic recovery. 
She alone of the European Powers is de- 
prived of the right to spend money on 
the maintenance of armies and navies. 
Instead of devoting her resources to mili- 
tarism, she is devoting them to indus- 
trial and commercial expansion. The 
business brains of Europe are perturbed 


BEDTIME 
By ARTHUR CLARKE TURNER 
Decoration by PERRY BARLOW 
L’ tea kettle singin’ on de hob, 
Jes’ a hummin’ drowsy like 
an’ low. 
Li'l pickaninny’s haid begin’ t bob, 
Shadders dancin’ on de flo’. 
OF clock tickin’ sof'ly to himself, 
Big fly buzzin’ oberhead; 
Knocks ma pipe out—lans it on de 
shelf, 
Kase it's time to go to bed. 





over the situation and their pressure is 
heing brought to bear on their govern- 
ments to follow their example. 

“Some very interesting statistics pre- 
pared here show that the sum of Ger- 
many’s indemnity over the period of 
forty vears ts actually no greater than she 
would have paid for militarism during 
the same period at the rate she was spend- 
ing when the war Came. 


“The fact of overwhelming importance: 
is that limitations of armament are de 
manded by the peoples of the several 
countries that are to join the conferencé 
at Washington, . leaving them much 
freer to develop their trade and com 
merce in competition with military-fre, 
Germany.” 

What is our national interest in this 
economic imbroglio? German exports to 
the United States in 1913 were $200,000 
000. Her normal pre-war imports from 
the United States were close to $350,000, 
000. Every dollar of German exports 
was in manufactured goods, excepting 
potash. Most of her imports from this 
country were in raw materials—copper, 
cotton, leather, in largest part. Herr 
Hirsch said to me in Berlin in 1920: 

“An article I make brought me pre 
war 50 cents in the United States, which 
was 2 marks. I can sell it now at pre 
war price and get back 331g marks 
Labor cost me pre-war 3 marks a day 
It now costs 30 marks, an advance of 900 

percent. But I get an 

advance of 1,566 per 
cent. expressed in 
marks over my pre-war 
price. Labor costs are 

a pretty correct index 

to all production costs 

So I have remaining a 

margin of about 500 

per cent. over produc- 

tion cost. 
“Gott in Himmel! 

Vat pusiness! I am 

richer than I ever 

dreamed of being. | 

don’t want the mark 

to rise in value. I can 

smite hard with it now 

in this present eco- 
nomic warfare.” 

Great Britain? Lis 

» ten to what the Fed 

eration of British In- 

dustries told) me_ in 

London: 

“Germans took from 

us contracts for 250 

locomotives for Spain. 

for 2,500 locomotives 
for Russia, for a $1. 

000,000 bridge in 

Buenos Aires, for $1, 

000,000 of development 

in India, and for $800, 

000 of the same in Pal 
British 


governed countries 


estine—both 


They are landing goods 
here in England so cheaply as to under 
Steel is offered at $20 
And the 


reason is that the German manufacturer 


sell us absurdly. 
a ton under our home price. 


pays his labor in depreciated currency.” 

And so Germany comes to the United 
States and buys raw materials, Then 
she hands the materials over to her 
industrially mobilized army, and they 
spring to the attack with a vengeance. 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 





OVER THE HILLS TO 
THE TOWN HOUSE 
The Duke of Portland, who owns 

20,000 acres, four country residences 

nd a town house in Grosvenor Square, 

has announced to his tenantry that be- 

iuse of heavy taxation he will have to 
eave Welbeck Abbey and find a new 
ind smaller home.—London item by 
sable 


HE Duke: Well, 
mother, time’s up. 
Got to leave the old 
place at last. 
(The Duchess sobs.) 
The Duke: Be brave, old 
lady. We'll manage some- 
how. 
The Duchess: But the 
grouse-shooting! 





The beagle 


trials! And the week-ends 
at Michaelmas. I can’t bear 
it! 


The Duke: I know, I know. 

Pretty hard at our time of life to be 
Out of 
one of our houses and homes, I mean. 
Only four left—my word! 

The Duchess (with sudden resolution): 
I will be brave. Four homes are better 
than none. 

The Duke: That’s the way to face it, 
old dear. We're not so topping young 
as we once were. Getting around to four 
houses will be a jolly lot easier than tod- 
dling around to five. House parties, 
that sort of thing, quite a bit of a bore. 
Fewer houses, fewer house parties, what? 

The Duchess: You think of every- 
thing. You’re such a comfort, old egg! 

The Duke: Be it ever so humble, and 
that sort of rot, there’s no place like one 
of our own homes, you know. Devilish 
true, what that song fellow wrote about 
home. Love in a cottage—roses—what, 


turned out of house and home. 


what? 
The Duchess: Or a hunting lodge, with 





“You're such a comfort, old egg! 


dogs and a gamekeeper. I feel better now, 
dear. Ill not miss it much. I don’t 
think we were down in Monocleshire 
more than three week-ends all last season. 





THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 


N days when the Puritans said their say, 
Long hair was a godless thing to wear. 
A godly head was all but bare, 
And into the stocks would he go straightway 
Whose locks were elongated. 
A woman’s hair ne’er bothered them then; 
This was a rule applied to MEN 
Whose locks were elongated. 


But now ’tis the feminine hair offends 
The Puritan minds who say what's so. 
It is cut too short, it’s a brazen show, 

And the downward highway she descends 

Whose hair’s abbreviated. 
No law for the length of manly curls; 
This is a rule applied to GIRLS 
With hair abbreviated. 


And, queerest part of this moral sport, 
What was once called long is now called 
short. 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


The Duke: Rather less 
than that, I faney. Stupid 
old hole—can't ever see what 
we saw in it. Well, the 
Home 
is where the heart is, you 
know. 

The Duchess: 
old thing. 

The Duke: Home, Parker. 

The Chauffeur: Which one, 
your grvce? 


wagon’s here, old girl 


Quite so, 


* * 


Since “every man s house is 


his castle.’ the 


protection for home industries 


princi ple of 


has been extended so as to in 
clude protection for the home 
breu industry 


* * 


LONGFELLOW REVISED 
It was the schooner Hesperus 
That sailed the wintry sea, 
And the skipper had left his little daughter 
home 
For a bootlegger bold was he 


a * * 


yOR us, there can be no such thing as 

return to normalcy until Central 

tells us “the correct time.” She hasn’t 
told us since before the war 
* * * 

There 


cases that do not re spond to treatment once 


will be a great many obstinate 


beer is prescribed as a medicine 


* 7 * 


The Ku Klux Klan having secured 
control of a Southern university, it is time 
to tap promising material for the Kappa 
Kappa Kappa fraternity, Alpha Chap 
ter. The initiations should be something 
swell. 


ling goods 
to under 
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DO YOU CARRY DANGEROUS 
GERMS? 


You Undoubtedly Do, for the Money in Your Purse Is 
Covered with All Sorts of Queer Organisms, Many of 
Which Are Deadly 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph.D. 


HE old and dirty paper bills which 

are now in common circulation, 

and which even the banks issue, 
nowadays whenever they can), are a 
source of spreading disease-germs through- 
out the country, and have been shown to 
be a positive menace to the public health. 
It is time that a strong protest was made 
by the American public against the cir 
culation of this dangerous means of ex- 
change, and that strong pressure be 
brought upon those in authority to see to 
it that clean money is put into circulation, 
in place of the diseased and dangerous 
money which is now scattered through 
out the country. 

Recent experiments in France, con 
cerning old bank notes and coins, have 
brought to light some startling disclos 
ures. For it has lately been proved, by 
means of micro-photography, that a mul 
titude of evil-looking germs live upon 
bank notes and bills, and even upon 
copper, silver and gold coins! Germs of 
diphtheria, tuberculosis and other dis 
eases have been discovered in this way, 
and these bills are passed through numer- 
ous hands every day since paper money 


iOTOS BY A. N. MIRZAOFF 


Specimens of Fre neh money which is being used 


f 
i} 


; " ; 
¥ framing a stamp in a tiny cellu oid container 


Fur ) pe to-day 


It has at least two virtues: it makes 


s in constant circulation. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that disease may be 
carried from one person to another in 
this manner. The microscope and the 
camera have revealed quantities of germs 
upon old paper money, and this fact has 


been realized so 
fully, in France, 
that the French 
Government is 
replacing paper 
money with coin 

as fast as it is enabled 
to do so. 

More than thirty 
years ago a Hungar- 
ian botanist, Jules 
Schaarschmitt, proved 
the existence’ of 
various microbes on 


the waste-prod- 


ucts. of the 
starch maker, / 
on cotton and | 
linen thread, 

on hair, pieces 

of skin, ete. 

About the same 

time Professor 
Reinsch d’Erlan- 


This is one of the 
strange organisms which 
thrive in the green spots fre- 


“er 
quently found on old bronze co 


o-day. Note the “‘postage stamp” coins, made 
This kind of currency is being used all over 


excellent ““small change,” and it is fairly clean. 


gen found alge and bacteria on copper, 


gold and silver coins from all parts of 


Europe. 


In examining a bill or note (paper 


money) some of the “dust” or “rough 
ness’’ on the surface is scraped up, by a 


A French scientist making a microsco} 
examination of some money in order t 
find out what varieties of germs a 

a living on it. To-day most ordin 
rily well-informed people keni 

that old bills are dangeroi 

Those who are still in igno 

ance are advised to take a loo 

at a “greenback” through 

powerful microscope. 

glance should prove suff 

cient lo convince the mo 

skeptical person on eartt 


needle, and put into 

a drop of pure water, 

which has been placed 

on a microscopic slide 

and it is then examined 

with a high-powered micros 

cope. An enormous magnification is 

thereby attained, and what had __be- 

fore appeared to us as “dust” is now 

seen to be a veritable colony of living 
things! 

When this was undertaken, in the re 
cent French tests, no trouble was experi 
enced in at once identifying several va 
rieties of “saccaromycetes” (a ferment of 
heer), together with other species of al 
ge and bacteria (especially the putre 
factive bacterium “Terma” and __ the 
*Leptothrix buccalis,” found in quantities 
on the human tongue, in the saliva and 
between the teeth 


a 
~~ he 
\ 


/ 


| 


“Rhizopus reflerus,” spore-growth ulich is 
often to be found on bank 1.0/cs. 
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Dr. William H. Parker, an American, recently counted the diphtheria bacilli on a dirty bank note, 


-h was, probably, in much better condition than this extremely old one. 
On an ordinary “clean” bill he was able to count one thousand, two hun- 


enty-five thousand! 


He found more than 


dred and fifty. 


More rarely there was found the spores 
of “Mucor mucedo,” of the lower species 
of mushrooms, and a microscopic germ 


like a vinegar eel. 

Dr. William H. Parker has 
made a number of interesting and strik- 
ing tests of this character in the United 
States, leading to the same conclusions, 
and emphasizing the positive danger in- 
curred by the handling of old bills. Dr. 
Parker cultivated diphtheria bacilli on 
hank-notes and coins, and found that 
they preserved their virulent powers for 
weeks. He then proceeded to 
examine ordinary money, such as that 


several 


received daily, and found as many as 
thirty-six living diphtheritic bacilli on a 
one cent coin; forty on a half dollar; 1,250 
relatively clean bank-note; and 
more than 75,000 on a dirty bank-note! 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, president of 
the Board of Health of New York, pro- 
posed at one time to withdraw from cir- 
culation bank-notes quickly infected on 
account of the deplorable habit of draw- 


Oloa 





All one has to do to see a growth like this— 

‘“phycomyces nitens’’—is to take one’s 

pocketbook to a laboratory and put it under 
the microscope. 


further 





Thanks to the photo-microscope, we are now 


able to study organisms like these which 
swarm on money all over the world. 


ing them through the hands, as they are 
placed in the pockets. It has been found 
that these bills, after a few months of 
continued use, are almost as bad as the 
French currency. This menace sug- 
gested to Mr. F. B. Churchill the idea of 
washing all such notes and bills in a hot 
soap solution; but a later machine, in- 
vented by Mr. J. Ralph, of the United 
States Treasury, now washes and disin- 
fects soiled bank-notes at the same time. 

While it is true that the Government 
is doing all in its power to withdraw dirty 
and infected bills from circulation, the 
public is not doing tts part by co-operat- 
ing with the Government—doubtless 
through ignorance of the real danger in- 
curred in handling and passing along 


such “dirty”’ money. 

Readers—arouse yourselves! See to 
it that you no longer handle or pass along 
disease-infected bills; refuse to accept 
them from your bank, from your neigh- 
bor! The Government will replace an 
old bill with a new one, so no one will be 
the loser. Help to rid the country of this 


positive menace! It is my hope that 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY may, by calling at- 
tention to these facts, help to arouse a 
nation-wide crusade against disease- and 
germ-infected money. 
self! 


circulates in your home town. 


Accept none your- 
Insist that none 
If every 


Pass none along! 


reader of this article constituted himself or 
herself a “Committee of One” to help 
this movement along, we should soon see 
the land virtually rid of disease-infected 
bills, and we should have good, clean 
money in its place. 

Look well at the accompanying photo- 
graphs, taken by means of a microscope 
Study them well. Ob- 
creatures 


and a camera. 
the repulsive-looking 
which exist upon the surface of old bills 
the 
thev are extremely small. 


serve 


znd notes—none less real because 


And notice the decrepit old bank 
showing to what an extent paper 
money will be utilized and passed along 


note 


before its owners can be prevailed upon 
to part with it, and obtain a new, crisp, 
clean one in its place! 

The accompanying photographs show 
us the process of examining and photo 
graphing the germs collected from old 
First of all, a 
scopic examination is made, and then the 


bills and notes. micro- 
camera is prepared—to the lens of which 
is attached a small microscope, accurately 
adjusted to the specimen upon the slide. 
The plate in the camera is then exposed, 
and a “microphotograph”’ is the result. 

These late observations prove beyond 
doubt that dirty bills and paper money 
of all kinds are positively dangerous and 
disease-spreading. 








—— 


Photographing germs. The U.S. Treasury has 
a machine which washes and disinfects soiled 
bank notes, and the Government is doing every 


thing in its power to withdraw badly infeeted bills 


from circulation; but the public is not co-operating 


very well in the good work. 
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Fighting Forest Fires from the Sky—((omeluded from page 415) 


liaison officer then communicates at once 
by radiograph, radiophone, or telephone 
to the forest ranger nearest the fire. Usu- 
ally from twenty to thirty minutes after 
the fire has been discovered operations 
to extinguish it have started. 

Anyone can readily appreciate from 
this what an invaluable weapon the air- 
plane has become in fighting this great 
foe of Western well-being and prosperity. 

The monetary value of the forests of 
the Pacific Coast is estimated at $1,710,- 
000,000. This is placing the value of 
1,140,000,000,000 feet of timber at the 
conservative figure of $1.50 a thousand 
board measure. Much of the timber as it 
stands is worth from $4 to $5 a thousand. 

To-day the annual output of these 
forests is $297,000,000, or more than 
$800,000 per day. But this is nothing 


compared with what it will be in’ the 

future, if this fabulous treasure of pine, 

fir, spruce and redwood is preserved. 
There are now Forest Patrol bases at 


Camp Lewis, Wash., Eugene, Ore. (Head- 


quarters), Medford, Ore., of the 91st 
Squadron; Corning, Cal., Mather Field 
(Headquarters), Sacramento, Cal., Vi- 
salia, Cal., March Field, Riverside, Cal. 
—all of the 9th Squadron, forming a 
chain covering the coast from border to 
border; all stations connected by radio, 
and operating under Maj. H. H. Arnold, 
Air Officer of the Ninth Corps Area, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 
* * * 

Just how many millions of dollars the 
Forest Fire Patrol has saved the timber 
owners of the Pacific Coast it is impos- 
sible to determine, for one can only guess 
at what the destruction would have been 
if the air patrol had not been employed. 

But this much is known: The forest 
fire loss in the three Pacific Coast States, 
where the air patrol has been maintained, 
containing over one-half of the country’s 
entire timber supply, the past five years, 
has been 10 to 50 per cent. less than 
the loss in the Southern and Rocky 
Mountain States. 


On the Pacitie Coast the loss has aver 
aged about $1,500,000 a year, while th: 
average annual loss in Minnesota alo 
during the same period was over &6 
000,000. 

An even better indication of the value 
of the air patrol may be obtained perhaps 
by a comparison of the fire losses in the 
national park areas on the Pacific Coast 
for three years before the aerial patro! 
started and for the three years after 
The total loss for the three vears before 
is estimated at $260,000, and three years 
after, including losses up to August 1, 
1921, $100,000—a reduction of over tv 
per cent. 

Various factors enter into these sta 
tistics, of course, but the figures may be 
taken as a fair indication of what the 
army fliers have done. i 

Small wonder the peopie of the Fa: 
West have determined that an aerial tire 
department, either government or pri 
vately owned, shall be a permanent 
feature of their economic life. 





Written and decorated by ANTHONY EUWER 


{ ] P the Sacramento Valley from the ‘Frisco 

J country south, 

To Seattle and Vancouver there's a thirsty, 
baking drouth; 

From the Rockies to the Coast Range ‘neath 
the heavy, hanging haze 

Leagues and leagues of trees are giving up 
their ghosts in smoke and blaze, 

‘There are endless acres smouldering, their 
trunks forever dead 

Oh, is it any wonder that the sun's a red-hot red! 

From the towns they're rushing fighters 
rushing, rushing them by rail, 

They're meeting them in motors and they'll 
tote em up the trail 

Where the pack-nags are a-packing with a 
tramp, tramp, tramp 

Packing tools and grub and blankets up the 
canyon to the camp. 

She's headed up for Clear Creek and she'll 
make it ere she stops, 

For she’s a roaring crown-fire with her wind- 
swept, blazing tops 

From flaming lance to flaming lance on 
through the parching day, 

Exhaling clouds of rolling black, she surges on 
her way 


CARN 
Hii ik lh 


She sucks the flying embers like a burning 
hurricane, 

She flings them miles around her in a sputter 
ing, sparking rain; 

She pants and thirsts for living green, she 
stays not for the snags, 

She's charged the steep embankments and 
she’s gained the higher crags; 

Her Devil’s dance leads ever up —exultingly 
she swings 

Her wild, red arms out toward the heights —she 
sizzles and she sings; 

With dragon-spit she hisses and with maniacal 
wrath 

She laughs to scorn the human things that try 
to block her path. 

On yonder crest they've made their stand 
hark to the timber fall, 

Again the winds have veered around —the 
bosses curse and call 

Through driving blasts of pitch-pine heat and 
pitch-pine smoke and smell, 

“She's turned again--hang to your tools 
and damn you —run like Hell! 


\ four-league stretch is burning now—the 


cavaleade of death 


1) 


Moves on with s arlet torch and blade an. 
with a scarlet breath, 

And over all the smoking ridge, the clouds 

« that hang like lead 
Oh, is it any wonder that the moon’s a red-hot 
1 red! 

That the thirsty earth’s a drowsing ‘neath a 
lowering panoply 

From ‘Frisco to Seattle 
the sea! 

For the skirmish that they're having up the 
Clear Creek canyon there 

Is but one of all the Hare-ups that are burnoiny 
eV ery Ww here. 

And you'll know them——oh, you'll know them 
when a decade's come and gone, 

And the lifeless bark has fallen from those 
trunks turned pale and wan, 

And their ghostly, gray battalions in’ their 
long, unbroken lines, 

Stalk the ridges, rising, falling 
once were firs and pines 
You will know them, you will know them when 

a score of years has run, 
Faintly limned in mist or gleaming silver 
lances in the sun. 


from the Rockies to 
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The Lotus Eaters of the Rhine—(Coneluded from page 403) 


educational advantages of life at Coblenz. 
Now for pleasure. It exists abundantly. 
[here are army dances somewhere every 
wht. Nota day goes by that a dough- 
oy with nothing else to do cannot hear a 
‘and concert. In this same park there 
are boxing matches once or twice a week. 
\ny youth who takes it into his head to 
make a try at boxing has only to declare 
his desires and hopes and his career as an 
army boxer is either opened to him or 
closed in the Coblenz ring very shortly. 
There are steamboat rides on the river 
and pienies at the castle of Ehrenbreit- 
steing which, standing directly across the 
river from American army headquarters 
on a challenging hill, invites every new- 
comer to climb to it. And, in addition 
to all this, there is that vast amount of 
lovemaking to be which every 
(merican doughboy seems to ac- 


done 


cept as a sacred duty. : 

No; the doughboy that I found 
on the Rhine this time doesn't 
want to go home. 

Chis very desire to remain on 
the Rhine is wisely used by the 
their troops 
toward and_ self-im- 
provement. The soldier who “goes 
wrong’ in Coblenz is punished by 
hemg sent home. By this Ido not 
mean to say that every soldier or 


officers to direct 


orderliness 


officer who comes back to the 
limited States from Coblenz has 
heen sent home for misconduct. 
There are scores of other reasons 
why he may have gone back to 
\merica. But the “bad ones” go 
iome, and that is punishment 
enough. I learned that 
martial are not held oftener than is abso- 
A soldier who shows 


courts 


lutely necessary. 
ihe wrong spirit at Coblenz—who over- 
drinks or openly misbehaves in public 
is not likely to hear much cen- 
sure. But he goes home on the next 
boat: and that’s the end of it. 

When I was in Coblenz last spring the 
bad ones” had been pretty well weeded 


places 


The young men in the American 
army there clean-cut, life- 
loving, life-living; temptation to evil was 
resisted because to “fall” meant to go 
back home. 

They may be lotus-eaters, these dough 
hovs of ours on the Rhine, but they are 


out. 


were fine, 


Wise ones. 

(mong the officers the desire to remain 
n Coblenz is even more pronounced than 
among the doughboys. Over four hun- 
dred wives of officers were in Coblenz 
last spring. An officer, with his family, 
~ entitled to have a residence in Coblenz. 
lhe army secures it for him. The rental 


s nominal. The officer has his own car. 


Moreover, his American money enables 
lim to keep up a standard of living that 
le could not possibly maintain on less 
than $15,000 a year in the United States. 

“We're all spoiled and we know it,” 


the wife of a prominent officer said to me 
last spring. “Life here is glorious, but 
we never could afford such things at 
home. The servants are cheap and won- 
derful. My husband and I and the 
children have a perfectly wonderful house, 
good enough for Fifth Avenue. There’s 
the car, and the dances twice a week at 
the officers’ club, and the excursions on 
the Rhine and the wonderful automobile 
roads along the river—oh, we don't 
ever want to go home again in our fam- 
ily. Besides,” she added, ‘we're piling 
up a bank account.” 

There are figures that go to show that 
men in the army on the Rhine have saved 
as high as $1,000,000 a vear. 

The German Government, by armistice 
arrangement, is charged with paying the 
expenses of keeping the American army 





KEYSTONE 


Lotus eaters of the Rhine enjoying their home papers, whose ar- 


rival is one of the great erents of the week. 


on the Rhine for ten vears. The salaries 
of the officers and wages of the troops are 
sent to Coblenz from Washington. But 
whenever General Henry T. Allen needs 
money for running expenses he sends in 
a bill to the Reparations Commission. 





THE PHILOSOPHER 
Ry LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A HUNDRED moving golden lights, 


That, twinkling, cleave the summer 
dark; 

A breath of flowery beds escaped 

From Central Park! 
A balcony with yellow glare, ? 

A row of men’s broad-shouldered backs, 
A crescent moon, that hangs abore 

Tall chimney stacks! 


A glimpse of lights and flowered walls, 

Of gowns and dresses diamond-s prayed, 
The music of the latest waltz, 

Divinely played! 


Vague hauntings, sweet and undefined, 
Of many a scene, when pleasure’s guest. 
A half-regret, a cynic’s smile, 
And home—to rest! 


“The Germans speed up their printing 
presses a little more,” a member of the 
Reparations Commission told me, “and 
send us bales of new paper marks. We 
use these in paying civilian employees 
and in buying local supplies. This keeps 
money in circulation in Coblenz and 
makes the town prosperous.” 

As an army the Coblenz troops are 
perhaps the best. trained that the United 
States has ever known. They form the 
only complete army under the American 
flag. Indeed, they are the nucleus of the 
United States Army. Every branch of 
the United States Army is found at Cob 
lenz. In the drills and the frequent 
maneuvers airplanes, artillery, 
light artillery, machine guns, tanks, ob 


heavy 


servation balloons, and occasionally cav 
alry, have worked side by side. There is 
no camp or post in the United 
States where all the branches of 
the army can be found. Military 
training in the United States now 
must necessarily be one-sided. 
Different units do not have the 
opportunity to drill together. 
But at Coblenz the training is 
fully rounded; warfare at its 
fullest is being studied, with all 
the implements at hand. 

In Coblenz, in truth, hes the 
kernel of the American Army 
And because the American Arm) 
is so small the kernel ought to be 
kept very good. For every 10,000 
citizens France has 185 men under 
arms; for every 10,000 citizens 
Great Britain has 93 men under 
arms; Japan, by the same ratio, 
has 36 men under arms. The 
United States stands at the very bottom 
of the list—or, perhaps, it might be 
called the very top of the list—with 
only 21 men arms for 
10,000 of us. 

“Do you think we ought to be called 
home?” they asked me at Coblenz. 

I couldn’t say anything else but 
“no”—even if they were having a good 
time. 


under every 


When I went down to the station to 
take the train for Paris I got into con 
versation with the conductor of the Pull 
man car, which is set aside for American 
officers by the French on the daily train 
for Paris. - 

“Any room?” I asked him. 

“There's not a berth taken,” he said 
dolefully. 

And I rode all night to Paris in that 
car—alone. 

‘I never get any tips on this car,” 
lamented the porter. “I don’t have a 
dozen passengers a week.” 

And so I had to give him a giant's tip, 
for Old Glory’s sake. just because Paris 
has lost its lure for Amercan officers on 
the Rhine. 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 








Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M.E. 


F YOU went into a 
restaurant and 
paid $2 or more 

for a regular dinner, 
vou would expect sat- 
isfactory food and serv- 
ice. But supposing the 
food was not good and you sent for the 
manager and told him that the bread was 
stale and the meat was tough, what would 
you expect him todo? You would expect 
him to do what too many motorcar 
dealers do not offer—to replace the “de- 
fective portions.” The restaurant pro- 
prietor would not pass the blame for the 
sour bread on to the baker from whom he 
may have purchased it and tell you to 
get your “adjustment” from him, nor 
would he refer you to the butcher or pack- 
ing company from whom he bought the 
meat. If he was the average kind of 
restaurant proprietor, he would express 
his regret at the unsatisfactory condition 
of the bread and 

meat, would offer 

vou something in 


WHAT 


its place or at- 
tempt to obtain 
you portions sat- 
isfactory to your 
likmg. He would 
do all of this, not 
only because he 
would not want 
you to take your 
trade elsewhere 
in the future, but 
because he is also 
a real merchant 
and realizes that 





satisfactory qual- 
and service 


included = in 


ity 
are 
what he sells you 
for your $2 or 
more. 
Unfortunately, 
we do not find the 
same principle 
applied to auto- 
mobile merchan- 
dising. A car is 
sold subject toa 








standard guaran- 
tee providing 
that 
facturer 


the manu- 
will 9 
replace “free of 
charge” any part * 
which has proved 
defective in materials or workmanship 
during the first ninety days after delivery. 
Some dealers. to be sure, add an addi- 
tional guarantee of their own in which 
they undertake to inspect the car and 
keep it in adjustment for a given period. 
Their guarantee, however, does not in- 


627 West 43d Street, New York. 


Readers desiring information about motorcars, trucks, accessories or touring 
routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, Lesuir’s WEEKLY, 
We are glad to answer inquiries free of charge. 


IS THE MATTER WITH SERVICE? 


clude transportation charges of the de- 
fective part, its removal cost, nor the 
cost of the installation of the new piece. 
Consequently, a part proving defective, 


But is the automo 
bile dealer taking th: 
attitude of the restau 
rant proprietor and as 
suming a responsibilit 
for the correct per 
formance of all of th: 
“courses” that to constitute ar 
automobile? Unfortunately, no. He pre 
fers to send the customer to the butcher 
the baker, the candle-stick maker and al! 
the other interests 


serve 





which may be 
worth but $4 or 85, 
will be replaced by 
the manufacturer, 
while the labor at- 
tendant upon the 
replacement of this 


1. Why 
surfaced? 


battery means? 


piece may amount 
to ten times that 


sum and is to he LAST MOTOR 


DO YOU KNOW: 


carbon forms more rapidly 
roads than in sections where the roads are hard- 


2. What an 80-ampere 


Answers to these questions will be found in the, 
next issue of the Motor Department 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 


1. Why is a forging better than a casting? 


affiliated with th: 
automobile indus 
try and _ literally) 
“pass the buck” to 
them. Do 
have trouble with 
vour battery? Se: 
the battery manu 
facturers’ service 
station. The 


on dusty 
hour capacity of a storage 


Vou 


DEPARTMENT: 


Cal 





financed by the 
owner himself. 

But 

come to the prob- 

lem of 

just what 

parts of 


here we 


Both forms of metal serve their purpose and, re- 
gardless of the superiority of forgings, there are 
many places on a car in which castings are better 
for many reasons A forging is stronger, however, 
and is the only form that should be used for vital 
portions subject to sudden strain such as steering 
knuckles and the like. A casting is poured when 
the metal is heated to a fluid state. It may not 
flow evenly and may cool and harden irregularly 
lhe structure is different from that of a forging, 
which is hammered when hot. This gives a tough 
and homogeneous structure to the iron and renders 
it of uniform strength and hardness. 

2. Why are not piston rings made of steel? 

Cast iron has been found to be sufficiently strong 
to serve all purposes on a piston ring. It is cheaper 
than steel, but the principal reason for the use of 
this metal is that a hard steel ring would cut and 
score the cylinder walls in which it moves up and 


manufacturer has 
nothing to do wit! 
the proper func 
tioning of the elec- 
trical system. Do 
your lights or 
starter fail to 
work? That is th 
fault of the starter 
manufacturer. 
Finally, after 


from the ordeal virtually intact 
position on striking the mud bottom of the river, six feet below the surface. 


down. 





being sent from 
Pillar Service Sta 














When the Brakes Failed to Hold 


in unconventional snapshot of a Boston Fire Department's pumping en- 
yine which took a header into the Charles River the other day and emerged 


The machine, a five-ton one, assumed this 


the car are the ones for which the original 
manufacturer is responsible. He 
merely «assemble the car from standard 


may 


parts, in which case, doubtless, he will 
stand sponsor for the correct performance 
of the engine, axles, 
steering gear. 


transmission and 


tion to Post 
Agency you begin 
to wonder what part of your car was 
really produced by manufacturer 
whose name-plate it bears. You may 
have found in your various travels that 
while it is true that the battery does not 
charge properly, this is not the fault of 
the battery but of the generator. That 
is the story of the battery man. The 
generator man may tell you that the 
electrical outfit would operate properly 
if it had been installed correctly by the 
manufacturer, but that the base was not 
properly designed, the alignment was 
incorrect, or there was some other diffi 
culty for which he is not responsible. 
This would not be so bad were the vari- 
more indicative of 


une 


ous service stations 
their names. The service privilege, how- 
ever, for an accessory or equipment is a 
valuable franchise and is expected to show 
a handsome profit for work done in the 
sale of spare parts, the installation and 
repair of others, and in general overhaul 
and adjustment. Consequently, such 
“authorized” service stations 
quently are in the control of those who 
feel that the function of a service station 
is to make a fortune out of the misfor- 
tunes of the motorist. 

To follow the restaurant analogy far- 


too fre- 
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ther: you would con- 
sider it rather poor 
lusiness on the part 
{ the proprietor who, 
vhen he adver- 
tises “steak dinners our 
specialty” would tell 
ou that you would 
ave to place your 
order, leave your hat 
ind coat and come back 
five or six hours later 
ifter the steer had been 
killed and quartered 
ind the steak prepared 
for the table. If he 
went even farther than 
that and told you that 
possibly the restaurant 
across the street would 
he able to give you a 
“minute” steak” in a 
short time and that he 
was so busy anyway he 
could not serve you for 
three or four days, you 
would be inclined to 
follow his advice and 
try his competitor. 
And yet this is what 
happens in the larger 
cities every day. In 
one instance, for ex- 
ample, an owner took 
his car to an authorized 
service station for a 
slight adjustment on a 
certain part. “Bring 
your car back a week 
from now, leave it for 
three days, and maybe 
we can have it for you,” 
was the comment on 
what appeared to be a 
comparatively — simple 
ob. “But that is a 
simple job that I could 
almost make myself if you would show 
ie how,’’ commented the owner. “*No,” 
said the service manager; “the generator 
must come off for a change in a charging 
ate and on that car it will take two 
liours just to disconnect it. You might 
try So-and-So Garage up the street, which 
s an authorized sub-service station of 
ours.” The owner did so, found an 
accommodating electrician who removed 
the generator from the car, made the re- 
juired adjustment and replaced it, all in 
fifteen minutes. The “two-hour job” to 
emove the generator, consisted in the 
inscrewing of a single bolt and clamp, an 
peration that required just about four 
\inutes and could be done by anyone 
possessing a rudimentary knowledge of 
iutomobile parts. 
rhe car manufacturer selects the best 
parts which he feels are adapted to use in 
very model which he is selling. Nat- 
irally, he cannot be expected to maintain 
omplete service stations in every city 
for all of the parts which enter into the 
coustruction of his car. He can, how- 





A Surf Song 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 
Decoration by EDWARD RYAN 


I am out on the surf of the sea 
And I battle the waves with a ery; 
Wild, wild are the billows that cover 
me, 
But none is so wild as I! 


Oh, glad are the waters that curl 
And the billows that burst apart 
But never a joy where the white 

waves whirl 
Is as wild as the joy in my heart! 





ever, secure a representation of his prod- 
ucts by dealers who can either provide 


service facilities of their own or can make Under this Heading 
arrangements with the parts service sta- 


tion for a service system which is more 
efficient. “FREE BOOKLETS 
Service does not mean supplying ma- FOR INVESTORS” 


terials or labor for nothing. It does 
mean, however, the ability and _ willing- 


on page 427 you will find a 


ness to supply these at a moderate charge 


and in an efficient manner. descriptive list of booklets 
The local leader, therefore, becomes 
one of the most important links in the || and circulars of information 


merchandising chain. He it is who may 


make the reputation of a mediocre car which will be of great value 


or may break the good name of the most in arranging your investments 
famous in the industry. A car may bear : . 

an excellent reputation in one section of to produce maximum yield 
the country and a poor one in another, with safety. A number of 
and for this reason certain good cars do s 

not receive a universal recommendation. them are prepared especially 


The car purchaser must be looked upon f h as d 
as an individual whose patronage is ap or the smaller investor an 
preciated and desired and one who must the “beginner in investing.’ 
be convinced of the ease, economy and ‘ 
low cost of owning and maintaining a car. 
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_ NVESTORS 


Start an 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
WAT en 


venient and safe as a 
pays 7% interest. 





imvestment account? It isa 
saving that is just as con 
Savimgs account, yet 1 


An investment account enables you to buy 
an INVESTORS BOND on partial pay 
Your money earns 7% from the 
time you make the frst payment until your 
bond is repaid. 

INVESTORS BONDS are first mortgages on 
the best class of city property and are the same 
investments in which funds of the Madison & 
Kedzie State Bank are also placed. Cons 

quently they are safe 


ments 


Write for full details 
4sk for booklets No. 1-138 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 











Financial 
Preparedness 


essity. To be ceonay 
ugh knowledge of 
n the affairs of the 

you are financially 
general business 
utes financial pre- 


s a universal ne 
fortified wit! 
what is tran T 
ompanies in whch 
terested as well ; as 


nstit 
constit 


abreast of the times through our 
stment service Ww hich comprises a 
Fortnightly Review 
Investor’s Pocket Manual 
1921 Standard Oil Booklet 
and 
“Answers to Inguirers’’ Dept. 
It costs nothing to write for 


LW-714 


E. L. WITTMEYER & CO. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


42 Broadway New York 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesuit’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions 


and in emergencies to answer by py enn 
tions are treated confidentially. 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lestre’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43rd St., 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


full name and eract street address. 


T’S an ill hurricane that does nothing 
but damage. The storm may work 
great havoc, but it also may clear 


| the air, sweep away rubbish and put new 


protective ideas of meteorology into the 
minds of men. No disaster can be all 
In every misfortune is implied 
some kind of compensation. To a cer- 


dead loss. 


| tain extent benefits to future business will 
| flow from the travails and liquidations of 
the 


readjust- 


No charge is made for this service. 
two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


All communica- 
Address 
New York, giving 


principles. They will exercise closer cal 
culation in plans and outlays, will enforce 
stricter discipline, will insist on adequat: 
service from employees, will exact full 
productive effort, and will cut out all the 
“dead-wood” in their organizations. Onl) 
the all-alive, progressive members of the 

force will be retained. 
Thus from the tribulation of the past 
not a few captains of industry and com- 
merce will 





ment period. It 
is not mere 


NOTICE 


emerge trained 
to pursue more 
successful ca- 





} ness 


Mark Tapley 
philosophy or 
blind optimism 
to declare this. 
Practical devel- 


opments of sub- 


stantial value 
are being 
wrought in the 
forges of diff- 
culty and trial. 

For one thing, 


| there is being 
| pressed on busi- 


the 


men 


ANY readers have been inquiring, 

“What has become of ‘Jasper’?”’ 

“Jasper”? was the pen-name as- 
sumed by the late John A. Sleicher, when 
on July 6, 1889, he founded this depart- 
ment, which has now been in existence over 
thirty-two years and is the oldest feature 
of its kind in any American weekly news- 
paper. About nineteen years ago the 
present editor of the department joined 
LESLIz£’S staff, became identified with its 
financial comment and correspondence 
and in course of time took exclusive charge 
of the department, though the name, 
“‘Jasper,’’ was retained until Mr. Sleich- 
er's definite retirement. The depart- 
ment's oldtime policy of trying to tell 
the truth about securities, of warning 
readers against undesirable issues, and 
of aiding them to make sound invest- 


reers. The cri 
terion of busi 
ness methods in 
the future will 
be higher and 
sterner. Those 
who do not 
adopt it will 
not endure the 
coming compe 
tition. They 
will go down 
before their 
more strenuous 


| necessity of im- 





Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway _ 





WITH SAFETY 
by investing your savings in 
our Miami First Mortgages 


Your funds are protected by 
> security and by every safe- 
gz! 1ard of conservative banking 
Write today for Booklet B-20 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co 
Miami, Fla. 


Stock Options 


advantages and money making possibili- 
method of stock trading 

and the risk is limited to their first 
sold covering any amount of stoc 


Investigate the 
ties of this valuable 
No marsi n is required 
cost ntracts 

Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway . . - - New York 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


and financial world. | 


have been given to careless, 


| through more satisfactorily. 


| the reins. 


| going and unsystematic 





ments is still being faithfully pursued. 


rivals. Busi- 








proving their 


| methods to the 


highest possible degree. No enterprise 


| sails long on the sea of success, even in 


aie aiaceeneeieieeeieennll 
THE BACHE REVIEW 


| stress like the present, only the utmost 


normal times, in which slip-shod modes 
of doing things prevail. In a time of 


prudence, watchfulness, economy and 


| diligence can keep the bark able to con- 


voyage indefinitely. Con- 
American business men 
impulsive 
and unmethodical ways. On these men 
the pinchings of readjustment have had 
an educational effect. They have, per- 
force, been led to discern that with better 


tinue its 


fessedly, many 


have 
There have 
been too many leaks in their enterprises, 
too much waste, too much inefficiency, 
too much laxness in the hands that hold 
Faced with 
and sometimes actual ruin, 


management they would come 


serious trouble 
hosts of easy- 
heads of con- 


cerns, both large and small, have taken 


| the lesson to heart and will handle their 


affairs hereafter on sounder and _ safer 


ness policies of 
to-morrow 
should prove largely more effective, and 
therefore more beneficial to the com 
munity than those of yesterday or to- 
day. And for this a share of credit will 
be due to what has seemed to most noth 
ing but calamity. 

The exceeding value of foresight has 
been another of the signal revelations of 
the times. The current news has fre- 
quently disclosed the embarrassment of 
seemingly prosperous corporations ow 
ing to the blindness of their managers to 
the trend of events. Concerns which 
openly reached the verge of collapse are 
but few compared with those saved from 
downfall by the secret hastening of finan- 
ciers to their rescue. It is amazing how 
wrongly the signs were read by numerous 
magnates accredited with real genius in 
their lines, and certainly veterans in ex 
perience. If they, failing to forecast ac 
curately, plunged on recklessly and 
nearly wrecked their powerful companies, 
it is not surprising that lesser men had 
their crashes and that the roster of fail- 
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ures has been so long. The constant 
need of foresight should of late years have 
been thoroughly impressed on the aver- 
age business man. 

There is danger, of course, that the 
sharpening of faculties herein suggested 
may make men unduly hard, aggressive, 
aud perhaps, in instances, unscrupulous. 
The zeal for success will eat up many 
competitors and we may behold things 
that will not be seemly nor ethical. But 
we hope that these will prove exceptional, 
and that the evil will gradually correct 
itself. Let us trust that business gener- 
ally will be carried on fairly and decently 
us well as more skillfully and scientifically. 

Holders, or would-be holders, of se- 
curities have a vital interest in the manner 
in which business shall hereafter be con- 
ducted. They will not be content with 
dilly-dallying on the part of the corpora- 
tions whose issues they have bought or 
desire to buy. Interest on bonds and 
dividends on shares will be dependent on 
the up-to-date capacity of the managers, 
und unless matters shall shape them- 
selves rightly, enlightened stockholders 
are likely to voice their censure in very 
certain terms, 


Answers to Inquiries 


K., Barrie Creek, Mica., and S., Borkscrnert, 
Tex.: Financial and economic conditions in Poland are 
so demoralized that it is taking a long chance to buy 
City of Warsaw bonds. If they were not an uncertain 
speculation they could not be purchased at current price. 
I = urchase of only the best class of foreign bonds. 

INNEAPOLIS, Muinn.: The Northern States 
7 C ‘o. is one of the well- managed Byllesby organiza- 
tions, and its preferred stock or bonds would be a reason- 
ably safe investment for a man of moderate means. 

M., Knox City, Tex.: The Texas Co. is among the 

leading and prospering independent oil companies. It 
‘s paying 83 per year on its stock, a good yield on present 
market price. The company's bonds are an excellent 
business man’s investment. 

S., Utica, N. Y.: wy ¥ in the distant future Erie 
common, N. Y., N. H., & H. and Wabash common may 
sell higher, but each is ‘very uninviting, with no prospect 
of dividends for years to come. Boston & Montana De- 
velopment is a speculative issue by no means to be rec- 
ommended. Why not put your money into dividend- 
paying stocks? With prices as low as they now are, 
there should be quite as great speculative possibilities in 
stocks of soundness and merit as in those that are in- 
trinsically ef little worth. 

.. Prrrspuren, Pa.: Having been unsuccessful in 
previous ventures you can hardly make up the loss of 

‘a few thousand dollars” by buying such highly specu- 
lative, non-dividend payers as Carib Syndicate, Boston 
& Wyoming and Radio. You pe | undoubtedly find 
these long pulls. The safer policy is to buy first-class 
stocks or bonds which are making satisfactory returns. 
When times become normal, securities of high grade 
should advance and give the purchaser of to-day a sub- 
stantial profit. That's the only certain way to recover 
your losses. Continental Candy's outlook is not en- 
couraging. 

R., Prarie Crry, Ore.: It is never wise to invest in 
the shares of any organization which is in trouble. The 
National Bank of Cuba may come through the financial 
crisis in its country with flying colors, but until every- 
thing financial is serene down there, you had better con- 
fine your purchases to shares of American banks of un- 
doubted soundness. 

Omana, Nes.: There are hopeful persons who 
imagine a bright future for Shattuck Arizona Copper, 
but the stock is not paying dividends and it is not a fit 
purchase for a woman. Put your $500 into a sterling 
issue which is making a return. For instance, get a 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern 6% per cent. bond or 
a N.Y. C. 7 per cent. bond. 

J.. Saamrocx, Oxia.: American Car & Foundry, 
paying 12 per cent. with dividend assured for two or 
three years, is the most desirable issue in your list. The 
company is said to be earning its dividend even in these 
dull times and will not this year have to draw on its 
dividend reserve. California Packing, paying 6 per cent., 
American Sumatra 8 per cent., S. W. Penn P. L.8 pe 
cent., and Pure Oil common @ per cent., all look fre 
very fair business men's purchases. Improved business 
conditions would naturally benefitleach issue. The Miller 
real estate bonds yielding 8 per cent. are well regarded. 

W., Smirasscre, Mb.: Although the condition of 
the Columbia Graphop hone Co. is reported to be im- 
proving slightly, it oulieniy will be a long time before 
dividends can resumed. What the common stock- 
holders might expect to receive in case the company 
should collapse is a riddle which only a prophet could 

ve. That — may never be be nected 


, Grawd Raps, Micr.: At 10 or below General 


Motors common, paying $1 a year, has the outlook of 
an attractive business man’s speculation. But Westing- 
house Electric, paying $4, is a more desirable stock, and 
it makes almost as large a yield on market price. 

K., Inpianapo.is, Inp.: 1 have but little faith at 
Goma in the issues of ae corporations or cities. 

Intil the economic condition of Germany greatly im- 
proves, and it ceases to inflate its currency madly, it is 
safer to let German marks, bonds and stocks alone. It 
would be wiser to put your ~< into Great Northern 
R.R. 7’s or N. Y. Central R. R. 7 

S. , New York: It would be saab safe to invest 
$2, 000 in American Agric ultural Chemical 7149's, Virginia 
( as Chemical 7'4's, Chesapeake & Ohio cony. 5's, 

i Central deb. 6's, and B. &. O., con. 444s. 

« Fort Wayne, [xv.: The sugar industry in Cuba 
is in a pretty bad way at present, although recovering to 
some extent. Should our new tariff bill retain the pro- 
posed rate of duty on sugar it is said that it will be a 
severe blow to the Cuban industry. In that ease, Cuba 
Cane Sugar Co. will suffer with other organizations on 
the island. It is possible that interest on the company’s 
7's will be maintained, but the outlook is not certain. 

an Eima, Wis:. The Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
49's, Province of British ( ‘columbia bonds and Govern- 
ment of the French Republic 7}4's are reasonably safe 
purchases even for a woman. Among other purchases 
which you might consider are Northern Parific-Great 
Northern 614's, New York Central 7’s, U. S. Rubber Ist 
and ref 5's, and Montana Power 5's. 
= EVANSVILLE, Inv.: The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.'s new issues of bonds have undoubtedly added to 
the burdens of the company, but business is said to be 
pom eng and with a sound management, which seems 
assured, Goodyear may yet pull out of its troubles. 

Toiepo, Onto: The Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
is the largest independent producer of wire fence in the 
United States. It has been in successful operation for 
over thirty-two years. The company’s plant is located 
at Peoria, Ill. Its first (closed) mortage 20-year 8 per 
cent. sinking fund gold bonds appear to be a good business 
man’s investment. They aggregate $3,000,000 and are 
non-callable during the first ten years. They are coupon 
$1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal he 
Pennsylvania four mill tax is refundable and interest is 
payable without deduction for Federal normal income 
tax up to 2 per cent. The bonds are callable on and 
after Oct., 1931, at 110 and interest. Earnings offer 
4 large margin over bond interest. Offered at a price 
to net about 8.15 per cent. 

A., Witmineton, Det.: The Boone Fork Manufac- 
turing Co.'s Ist mortgage 15-year 8 per cent. sinking fund 
gold bonds are among the latest attractive industrial 
offerings. They aggregate $1,500,000 and are coupon 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, registerable 
as to principal. They are redeemable on 30 days’ notice 
on any interest date at 110 with interest on or before 
August, 1926; at 10744 and interest on or before August 1, 
1931, and thereafter at 105 and interest. The company 
stands for income taxes up to @ per cent., refunds the 
Pennsylvania personal property tax and the Maryland 
security tax. The company manufactures hardwocd, 
lumber and flooring and other products. It owns 20, 
000 acres of timber in North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
also large plants. Its earnings are several times bond 
interest. Offered at a price to yield 8.15 per cent. 


New York, Sept. 17, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, are 
distributing puts and calls guaranteed by members of 
the New York Stock Exchange and will supply descrip- 
tive circular L to any interested investor. 

Readers of the widely-known and authoritative “Bache 
Review” get sound information and suggestions that 
help them to success in business and investment. Copies 
sent free on oe cong to J. S. Bache & Co., members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, will 
send to any address his booklet L explaining the oppor- 
tunities offered in the stock market by the use of puts 
and calls. 

How to get rich without speculation and by sound 
investment is revealed in the story “How Henry Wilkin- 
son Became Rich,” published by the widely known firm 
of G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 119 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
The company deals in wel!-secured real estate bonds, 
ranging from $100 to $1,000, yielding 8 per cent. and 
yurchasable on partial payments, if desired. poe! 
Vilkinson’s story shows how small savings may be used 
to advantage ard how a simple method of investing —_ 
to competence. Miller & Co. will furnish to any a 
cant a copy of this interesting story and a free book 

“Selecting Your Investments. 

E. M. Fuller & Co., members Consolidated Stock 
Exchange, 50 Broad Street, New York, in their current 
“Speculative Indicator” provide an index to the specu 
lative and investment possibilities of the securities of 
sixty-seven railroads. This is a very valuable bulletin 
and should be helpful to all holders of railroad stocks or 
those who contemplate buying them. The Indicator 
will be sent upon request for LW-72. 

“A Ready Reference Book” which every investor and 
trader should have has been issued by Scott & Stump, 

40 Exchange Place, New York. It gives the high and 
low prices of all active stocks and bonds for the past 
month and it can be had free on request for B-106. The 
tirm will also supply the current issue of its “Investment 
Survey No. 206" aud its booklet D-306 showing how to 
invest savings. 

A circular of no little importance to investors and 
speculators has been prepared by Charles H. Clarkson & 
Co., 66 Broadway, New York. It deais with railroad 
convertible bonds of high grade and fully seasored, and 
it discloses what the privilege of conversion into stock 
means and what is portended by recent market action 
Undoubted!y many such securities offer chances of sub- 
stantial profit. To obtain a copy of this circular write 
to Charles H. Clarkson & Co. for LW-68. 





Portland— Chief 
Grain Clearing 
Port of the 
Pacific Coast 


"THE. large t crop of wheat 
duced in the Pacific N« 
proximating over one ht 
bushels, was harvested this 

Portland, enjoying natural 
cal advantages for rail and wate 
portation, will handle two-t! 
tremendous crop in wheat 
bulk of which will be fo 
ment. 

In addition to distributing 
the nations of the world, P ni 
recognized factor in industrial 
commercial progress. Greater achiey 
ment is to follow 
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Thoroughly informed upon and alive 
to the opportunities of this territory of 
vast resources, the Ladd & Tilton — 
oldest in the Pacific Northwest, we 
comes inquiries from all who are in 
terested. 
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RESENT day yields of 7%; to 9% | 
from safe securities are ‘& ing ob- 
tained for future years by large num- | 
|| bers of investors using our Partial 
|{ Payment Plan: | 
| This plan was designed for the pur- | 
|| chase of Byllesby securities—the | 
|| Bonds, Notes and Preferred Stocks | 
of successful, long established utility | 
|| companies built up and permanently 
|| supervised by our own engineering 
|| and management organization. 

| Byllesby utilities render vital service to 500,000 
| customers residing in 533 cities and towns in 16 
| | states. They have 25,000 home shareholders. 
} Write for Booklet. L-5 — describing the 
attractive, income-building features of our 
Partial Payment Plan. 


HLM. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 

CHICAGO NEW YORK | 

208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 

Boston — Providence - New Haven - Detroit 
Minneapolis — Madison - Oklahoma City 
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Every Investor and Trader 
Should Have This 


Ready Reference Book 


Giving high and low prices of all active stocks 
and bonds, for the past month, mailed free 
on request for B-105, together with current 
issue of our Investment Survey No. 206 
Send for our Booklet P-306, showing how to 
ipvest your savings 


SCOTT & STUMP 


Investment Securities 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 


When in New York vou are invited to visit 
our Board Room 


Philadelphia, Carlisle, he eran Pa 
umberland, Md 


ww. s. Ss. 


| | multitude of other places 
for the letters e 














Stamps for sale at 7 
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Dividend 
Return 


of 10% 


Backed by a capacity 
business with earnings 
running well in excess of 
dividend requirements. 


-and selling for only 
about one-third of book 


value. 


That sums up briefly an 
“Investment Opportunity” 
reviewed at length in our 


Bulletin LW-69. 


Copy sent upon request 
without obligation. 


CHarces H CLARKSON E: 


66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL : BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 


























12 or 24 Months 


TO PAY 


I any ive stock or bond listed on an 
Stock ide ge selling over $5 per share 


The Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 


"ay to buy securities f 


Write for Booklet B-88 


Russell Securities 
ORPORA! 
Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 





Arthur Murray has invented 
a remarkable new method 
which a 3 anyone to learn_all 
the newest steps at home ape! hours. The 
lessons a and fascinatir No music or 
ry positive success guaranteed. 
a. dance by mail.’’ To prove 
n, tw ° lessons given free, asking 
. for weit ing,ete. Write today 
e have a special 
° to ‘or a. 
prweuR MPP AY, Studio 17, 290 B’way, N.Y. 


Let Tafcan Be 
Your ae he Doctor 


Sa. Ointment, Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
éss:Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, *‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 
1 cured myself after stammering tor 20 years 


B.N. Bogue, 423: Bogue Bidg., }147N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


The Clowns of Taos 


the white folk go over to Fernandez de 
Taos for lunch. Those who linger too 
long over the meal are hurried back to the 
pueblos by the shrill shouts of the chil- 
dren: “The Chiffonettis are out!” 

Spectators are crowded along the roof 
edges of the pyramid-like building in 
front of which the performance starts. 
Clowns have taken possession of the plaza 
~a swarm of them. They are painted 
in aH colors—some of them with stripes 
on their bodies and white circles about 
their Some have headdresses of 
Others rattle gourds. 
They stroll into the plaza much as the 
clowns unconcernedly drift into the big 
tent at the circus. One big fellow, 
daubed to perfection and wearing a great 
black net over his body, follows after a 
woman who is making a belated rush for 
a good vantage point, and mimics her 
walk and actions to perfection. The 
crowd roars with laughter, the shrieks of 
the children rising above the heavy voices 
of the older Indians. The veteran cir- 
cus-goer in the crowd has seen the same 
trick done under the big canvas. Yet 
these Indians have been doing it for 
hundreds of years. 


eves. 


dried corn leaves. 


GROUP of the clowns pauses in front 

of the pueblo and there is a mock 
address to the crowd, punctuated by def- 
erential bows. The circus-goer scratches 
He has seen that, Yet 
these people, he understands, are. going 
through something. that is traditional. 


his head. too. 


A neighbor who is posted on Pueblo. tra- 
dition tells him about it briefly. 

Back in the beginning of things when 
the Pueblo people came out of one of the 
they 
were wandering in search of a place where 
They were weary 
and some of the wise 
men then organized the Delight Makers, 
whose mission it was to make the people 
forget their troubles. The Delight Mak- 
ers were painted white and black, and 
when they jumped and tumbled the peo- 
ple laughed and their hearts became glad. 
an) 
leaned 


three lower worlds to this world, 


there was more light. 
and discouraged, 


“Good philosophy for men of 
and 


to catch what 


color,” said the circus-goer, 
forward with new interest, 
Was going on. 

There were more antics in the plaza. 
The ancient slapstick was seen and heard, 
and brought forth its inevitable tribute 
of laughter. Clowns danced solemnly 
rolled about in mock com- 


For an hour or more they pro- 


together, or 
bat. 
vided entertainment which their clan had 
evidently carefully Jokes in 
the Tihuan tongue were bandied about, 
and even the Indians from the other pu- 
eblos, who speak tongues that differ from 


rehearsed. 


| the speech of the Taos people, caught the 
| point and laughed with the home folks. 


Then there was a sudden vanishing of 
the Delight Makers. Dancers came on, 
and the crowd was all seriousness. When 


(Concluded from page 411) 


the dance was over, there was a tremen 
dous uproar near a great pole which had 
been erected between the two pueblo 

Somebody 
climb it, 
well because it was greased. 


was trying desperately ty 
but was not succeeding any tov 
One afte: 
another took a turn at the greased pok 
at the top of which hung a whole sheep 
and other rewards which had their be 
ginning in Pueblo tradition long before 
the first Spaniards penetrated these New 
Mexican valleys. 

Meantime the clowns were grouped 
about the pole, going through their mad 
dest antics. As each contestant climbed, 
shot at with tiny 
As one climbed higher 


he was arrows from 
miniature bows. 
and higher, some of the clowns fell on 
their backs and shot from that position 
At last one gained the top and there was 
a final chorus from the group at the bot 
Then, after the victor had. slid 
down, and had been put in possession of 
his spoils, the clowns disappeared. The 
small bovs rushed to the kivas to see 
their favorites descend the ladders to the 
ceremonial chambers whence they had 
In such fashion might the small 
boys of the day crowd about the dressing- 
room of a Chaplin or a Fairbanks. 

Nor are the services of the clowns over 
when the fun-making of San Geronimo 
Day They are held in respect 
and awe at all times. In time of drought 
they are looked upon as intermediaries 


tom. 


come, 


is past. 


between the tribes people and those gods 
who control the rainfall. Boys are 
picked for the Chiffonettis at an early 
age. Just as the white lad who proves 
especially gifted in funmaking may blos- 
som forth as a star of the “movies,” so 
the youthful Pueblo comedian drifts 
toward the important business of clown- 
ing. The Indian seldom interpolates. 
Everything he does is the result of study 
and practice. This is true of tribes ether 
than the Pueblos. 


I URING the clowning at Taos, it is 

noticed that, while the Indians laugh 
freely, the children fairly 
shrieking in their delight, there is never 
any applause. Yet no actor could ask 
a more appreciative audience. Of the 
Delight Makers it is said: “They know 
everything that is going on, and drag it 
forth to excite mirth.” That is 
during the celebration the clowns even 


openly and 


why 


enter the houses, sometimes throwing out 
the furniture. The 
a good housekeeper may expect to have 
her slackness held up in mockery. The 
local jests are generally stinging, and they 
are the ones that get the most laughter. 
It may be that time and civilization 
will eliminate the clowns of Taos. The 
Pueblo citizen may be content to listen 
to his tribal songs as rendered by. the 
phonograph and get his funmaking from 
the Los Angeles School of Comedy, Ltd. 
But he has resisted effectually so far. 
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The Cave-Dwellers of 
the Capital 
(Continued from page 406) 


with the ulterior object of developing 
names from the dry plate of his memory, 
the sort of people I remember dining 
with once here who spoke of some family 
who claimed to have an old house in this 
patronizing fashion: ‘The house might 
possibly go a little beyond the Civil War 
hut it was done over in “72, which was 


the low water mark of American archi- | 


tecture, and, really, they hardly have 
any claim to importance 
or three generations they are little better 
than parvenus!’” 


“Precisely. The typical Cave-Dweller. 


with only two | 


| heard two of them the other day talking | 


about a country féte they had attended. 
One was rather inclined to be impressed. 
The other admitted the féte’s intrinsic 
merit, but disputed its historic signifi- 
‘Why, they are ultra modern, 
almost pseudo,’ she protested. ‘Of course 
they have that old tree on the lawn. It 
may be 900 years old. I’m not saying 
Their grand- 
father purchased the house and I’m sure 
it doesn’t go beyond Andrew Jackson’s 
lime, 


“Dear! 


cance, 


t isn’t, but what is a tree? 


dear!’ the Admiral com- 


mented, won despite himself in contem- | 


plating the austerity of such standards. 
rhe conventional rectitude of his aca- 
demic soul secretly applauded. 

The clerk rambled on. “The prize 
Cave-Dwellers’ ball occurred here last win- 
ter. No one was invited who could not 
go in costumes directly inherited from 
the period of the Revolution and beyond. 
They could not be purchased or borrowed. 
They must have come down in the im- 
mediate family by definite bequest. A 
scandal was precipitated by someone 
who appeared in a costume of the period 
of Dolly Madison. The 
was forgiven only through the exercise of 
which the Cave- 


anachronism 
social forbearance 
Dwellers are obliged occasionally to culti- 
vate as a virtue.” . 

“But can you explain to me,” the 
\dmiral queried, “why they should with- 
hold their cachet from the last adminis- 
tration and grant it to this?” 

“I know what you mean. 
a Virginia gentleman and scholar in the 


There was 





White House and with a consort of Old | 


Virginia blood.” 
“Quite right, while now, with all due 
respect, and I understand they are very 


worthy people, there is not exactly the | 
only 


tone. The MHardings are 
Middle Western, and middle middle, too. 
Why, I understand he calls her ‘the 
Duchess,’ in public.” 

“Quite true—quaint, I say it is.” 

“But how do the Cave-Dwellers swal- 
ow that?” 


same 


“They have—line, hook, sinker, bait 
all. 


There is no administration 


nce 





Roosevelts which the Cave- 


the 
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and forty miles an hour up the hill. Van Kerr Trav 


formers enable you to do both these things “in hig/ 


Van Kerr Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption— give greater power 
reduce carbon deposits. They can be attached 
in a few minutes, and from that time on you will 
have a sweet, smoothly running motor which start 
easily even in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? 


Van Kerr Transformers will of 
overcome the troubles dueto no necessit 1 
this condition. The intens¢ cylinders rebored, or inst 
hot flash at your plug points, img new piston ring 
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POSITION 
ENGINEER | "LO wet 
REPAIR MAN |5() wir 
cuauFFEur |*4,() wital 
Put Your Name 


on This Pay Roll 


Men like you are wanted for the big- 
pay positions in the fascinating field of auto- 
mobile engineering. We have made it easy for 
to fit yourself for one of these itions. 
ou don’t have to go to school. You don’t 
haveto serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen auto- 
mobile engineers and speci: ists have com- 
piled a spare-time reading course that will 
equip you to be an automobile expert without 
taking any time from your present work. 


Auto Books 


6 Volumes Sent Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six-volume 
library on Automobile ae ge po apm dag — 

struction, care and repair Ty re cars, 

trucks and motorcycles. Contains everything that 8 a 
mechanic or an engineer or the owner or prospective 
owner of a motor car ought to know. ritten in 
simple language that anybody can underst-nd. Taste- 
fully bound in American Morocco, flexible covers; 
2700 pages and 2000 illustrations, tab! explana- 

tory diagrams, 


A Dime a Day 























Not a Cent in Advance. 
First you see the books = 
ur own home 
shop. Just mail and 
pon and pay express 
charges when 
arrive. You can read 
and study them for 
seven whole days 
before you decide 
whether you want 
to keep them or not. 
If you like the books 
send onty 82.80 in 7 
days and 63 a month 
until the special in- 
troductory price of 
$24.30 has been paid. 
Along with the set 
goes a year’s consul- 
tation membership 
in the American Tech- 
nica! pooate (regular 
price $12.00.) 
(Os SG eM ON GN Gere ee: ee cee ee ty 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A-476, Chicago, 

Please send me the 6- volume set of Automobile En ingipecri: for 
7 days’ examination epioein ng charges collect. If I di ide 4 
buy | will send ¥ 86 w hin 7 - 4 Se balance at 
month until #24 80 has oa n ou will sen 
poreigt showing thet the booke a und the} 312 2.60 Cone: ultiug Mem- 

hip are mine and fully paid for It I think I can get along 
without the ks after the seven days’ trial, | will return them 
at your expense 
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Prompt service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our 
of Invention” 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination 


advice without charge Highest References. Write TODAY 








J. L. Jackson & Co., 137 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
SONGWRITERS! [ea.of ine 


mand for songs suitable for dancing and the oppor- 
tunities greatly changed conditions offer new 
writers, obt: sinal le only in our “Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide,"’ sent free. Submit your ideas for 
songs at once for free criticism and advice. We re- 
vise poems, compose music, secure copyright and 
Pigiie ree free publication or outright sale of songs 
MIC STDOCESE: SMT Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg 
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form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a | 
Preliminary | 








| dooryard. 


| in trade. 


| way out in Ohio, 


Dwellers have taken to as they have this 
one.” 

“Explain it, can you?” 

“It is not hard to see why they put 
thumbs down on the last one.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, we realized it here fully 
years ago when the ex-President brought 
Mrs. Wilson to the reception. It was 
her first public appearance as a bride 
and naturally we supposed that all the 
social capital would flock in, Cave-Dwel- 
lers with the rest. Not at all. The Cave- 
Dwellers were as scarce as quail in a city 
Then it dawned on us why 
Wilson’s 
She 
the business and had 
And in this very 
openly.” 

“But Mrs. Harding, I understand, was 
also in business for many years, assisted 
her husband physically in the newspaper 
Don't 


five 


-Mrs. first husband had been 
herself had succeeded to 
actually run it. 


town, too, and 


counting room, I have been told. 
the Cave-Dwellers know that?” 
“Of course they know it, but that was 
years ago; not right in 
the middle of Pennsylvania avenue only 
yesterday. ‘That makes all the difference 
in the world.” 
“Ah! ha! 
“After all,” 


that he had a most sympathetic listener, 


I see!” 
the clerk went on, realizing 


“there is a great deal to be said for the 
Cave-Dweller. He is performing a very 
difficult function in the life of a republic. 


He is establishing and maintaining a 


Trick Stuff 
“reverse action’’—that is, where the car 
runs backward and then when projected 
on the screen in its natural sequence it 
seems to be moving forward. That is 
what gets them. Hardly a person in the 
audience ever suspects how it is done. 
It is used all the time, as when a person 
comes along and jumps up on a balcony. 
The principle, that is. The 
walks around looking up at the balcony 
and then getting a pair of window weights, 
gives a great heave and lands on the bal- 
cony—and the audience gasps. That is 
where we get them. It is one of the 
simplest things around a studio and 
something that gets them every time. 
It’s all in the camera. The man gets up 
on the balcony and the photographer 
puts his hand over the lens and runs 
through a couple of feet of film without 
Then the man leaps off 


comedian 


anything on it. 
and the camera shows him sailing through 
the air. Now the first picture that shows 
when it is projected on the screen is the 
one where he lands and so he seems to be 
going up instead of coming down. It’s 
simple but it’s a puzzler and no one who 
has never worked around a studio would 
ever get on to it. 

But don’t ever go around a studio and 
scrape an acquaintance with a camera 
man and expect to pump him. Not 
much. He simply will not talk; the cat 


standard in a Which 
flouts while it secretly 

one. And it is not The 
cratic dweller in the Fauborg St. Germai: 


in Paris has an infinitely simpler way, fo: 


social democracy 


openly admires 


easy. aristo 


he lives among a people who imme 
have basked in the 
Why, 
siders it possible that he shall participat: 
in the official life of the republic. The 
presidents of France rank as bourgevis 
whether they are or not, and that is a: 
end of it. No one expects them fo ti 


socially au courant, 


morially prestige of 


aristocracy. he never even con 


“And here the Washington Cay 
Dweller has nothing to go on. He ha 


to set his own standard. So every one: 


ina while you find that he is accepting 


the President of the United States 
socially. Naturally, that) =means — the 
Mrs. President, also. This lets down 


the bars. It really does. 


“When a multi-millionaire blows into 
the capital and builds a show-place and 
expects to get into society the first sea 
son the Cave-Dweller’s lot is happy. He 
is in his element in squelching such as 
that. 
the Cave-Dweller’s position is more Corl 
The 
no more claim on society than the multi 
millionaire, and yet—there you are! A 
republic, vou know, and democracy, and 
all that sort of thing. I am sure you 
agree with me; it is dificult.” 

The Admiral gravely and imperceptibl) 
nodded his head. 


But when a new President comes 


plicated. President may really have 


oncluded from page 405) 


for a camera man is as 
had found the 
physical recipe for turning wash-boiler 


has his tongue, 
secretive as if he meta 
bottoms into gold. 

Another thing that puzzles an audience 
is how things are made to go so fast. In 
a comedy picture a bruised and battered 
Ford may be made to go around a lamp 
backward, at forty 
When most people know that this is not 


post, miles an hou 
within the keeping of everyday experi 
If the car should climb the 
they might not give it another thought 


ence, post 
but for it to go around and around back 
ward with the dust flying, then that is 
something else. It all comes from = the 
fact that the slower a thing ts taken on 
the film, the 
when brought to the screen. 
feet of film to show a cai 


faster it seems to be goin 
Instead « 
using twenty 
making a circuit of a lamp-post, suppos 
At sight ol 
somebody getting that much speed out of 


the old half the” break 


down and sobs openly and the rest go 


it is done on six feet of film. 


“bus, audience 


home with a far-away look in their eves 
But it has come about simply by running 
the car around the post at the norma! 
rate of backing speed and then taking 1! 
with the trick crank. When it is ru 
off it would make Ralph De Palma 
look as if he were out wheeling the 
baby 
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How Did They Do It? 


GE 


O you ever wonder how the ancient folk got 
along without the comforts and conveniences 
of today P 


Without window-glass, without tooth brushes, 
without automobiles, without soap, without tele- 
phones, breakfast foods, stoves, and virtually all 
the items we consider bare necessities of life. 


And have you ever wondered at the part adver- 
tising has played in the world’s development? It 
has made and is making the world better housed, 
better fed, better dressed. It has increased the 
world’s capacity for things that elevate, improve 
and idealize the important business of living. It 
is a big, vital force in fostering convenient and 
comfortable life. 


Home! Can you imagine your own empty of 
advertised products P 


Advertising is an authentic and essential guide 
to the markets of the world. Without its direction 


you lose much, and overlook much. 


Don’t fail to read the advertisements you find 
in this publication. Follow their guidance. 


They will prove invaluable to you 
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. VERY MAN who worksor plays 
outdoors should have this book 
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i It tells the story of the Collins Coat—something new and 
ih better in the sweater line. The Collins Coat is tailored to fit 
oT 4 ° e > » 
| the body, 100% pure-wool fabric, double-knitted from two fine 
» yarns. Made up in four distinctive styles ranging in price 


from $5.25 to $7.50: seven beautiful Heather colors. Send 


for the book which tells the story. 


' | W. E. TILLOTSON MFG. COMPANY 
dl 334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MILLS: PITTSFIELD, MASS 

















